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To prevent mistakes, all letters relating to the business of this Office 





sheuld be directed to Jonn Ricuarps, as above. 


. friends, who d si i t oderate 
J Subscribers, or other ni 0 desire our services, at a modera 

ietaion, “tor the purchase of all descriptions of Improved Stock, and articles to be ob- 
ained at prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and ers, in this city and 
vicinity—comprising— 

Thorough-bred Stock 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 

Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 

Fighting Cocks 


Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds, 
Sail and Row Boats, 

Machinery, 


ddles, Jockey Suits, etc., Books, Engravings, etc. 
Gana. Rifles, to . Music and Musical instruments, 
Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc., 


May rely upon a prompt attention to their orders. Particular attention will be paid to 
shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit, by land or water, is entertained by & pur- 
chaser, he will please state it. All letters to be addressed to JOHN RICHARDS, “Spirit of 
the Times” Office, 233 Broadway. 








Co Correspondents. ; 

M., London.—Your criticisms of the Pantomimes were detained so long in the Ariel that 
we find itimpessible to make room for them. Much obliged, notwithstanding. 

G. W. B.—The book contains nearly 200 pages, and the price, we believe, is 25 cents. 
Send about 38 cents in postage stamps to Ephraim Nash, Auburn, N. Y., or apply to one of 
your publishers. We have not yet had time to read it, but should think it well worth the 
price, from a glance over its pages. 

' “(Sabseriber.’’—Iola was Sth in the 2d heat of the raee referred to—neither better nor 
worse. If B. bet that Iola was better placed, heJoses. 

G.—A very fine dog was forwarded to you on Saturday. 

“Bronx.’’—Much obliged for your kindly expressions and good feelings towards us. You 
well know, as do everybody who has the honor of his acquaintance, that a better man, or 
more refined gentleman and sportsman, does not live than ‘‘Falconer.”” We fully agroe 
with yeu that ‘‘the vile aspersions’’ are not worth noticing. We shall feel under obliga- 
tions to you if you will keep us posted im all matters of interest occurring itt your vicinity. 

‘Carolina.”»—We regret to say that one of ‘‘the four’? wehavé not received. The others 
ire just such as we naturally expect from such a penas Dr. Irving’s. In our next we hope 
to give a full report of the Charleston Races, from the same talented writer and estimable 
gentleman. 

" R. P, K.—The paragraph you speak of has reference to your invitation. The ‘‘Day’s 
Sport’? will appear in our next number. 

T. L. H.—Some very good ones are frequently in market at priegeneeing from $200 to 
$400 for a stallion, and $100 to $200 fora mare. There is a young stallion in 
town now, 15 hands 14g inches high, 6 yrs. old, a bay, which his owners assert to be a pure 
Canadian, but which seems to us to have a shade of racing blood in him; he can trot a mile 
in 8:30, and can be bought for $300. Beagle pups, 5 months old, are worth $15—older 
dogs. well broke, $36. 

M., Toledo, Otio.—The Derbys are considered the best, although ether breeds have their 
friends and champions. The three would cost you $20. Have you any choice as to color? 

Ba In consequence of the great space occupied by the Index, we are compelled to defer 
until our next the publication of many interesting matters which should have appeared in 
the present number. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, FEBRUARY 6, 1858. 


QUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lonpon, Friday, Jan. 15, 1858. 

Dear **Spirit’’ —What with Christmas and New Year festivities, coupled 
sith a more than usual amount of press scribbling, we are all but baked, 
and have not yet got through one-third of our dinners, suppers, balls, 
id other entertainments. Our last Saturday’s Literary réwnion was a 
most agreeable one—doubly so, perhaps, from its being prefaced by an ex- 
ellent dinner, at that best of hostelries, Bacon’s Central Hotel, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inu Fields. Mr. Bacon has a world-wide renown for 
the excellence of his wines, (it was there the officers of the ‘‘Resolute’’ were 
entertained), and on this occasion we revelled in Hock, Clarets, Burgun- 
lies, and Ports, of those luxurious and never-to-be-forgotten vintages of 
1811, 1820, and 1834, to make no particular mention of a dry insinuating 

\846"" champagne. The party consisted of James Anderson, our cele- 
brated (and yours) tragedian, John Oxenford (the theatrical critic of the 
‘“Times’’) Frank Talfourd (the author of all the best burlesques, of late, 
and the son of the man who wrote ‘‘Ion'’), Horace Mayhew (the ever- 
lasting sub-editor of ‘‘Punch’’), Peter Cummings, the Editor of Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, and the originator of the past Manchester Exhibition), 
Barney Williams (you all know him!) W. R. S. Markwell, Commodore 
Andrew Arcedeckne, Robert Beli(whom not to know, and be anything 
literary, would be impossible,) Frederick Ledger (the Proprietor and . di- 
‘or of **The Era’’) Doctor John Joy (the Impressario, par excallence,) James 
)Dowd (the Editor of the Globe), J. Moore, and others, etc. 

The want of delicacy on the part of the Court of St. James in allowing 
Mr. John Mitchell to exhibit the Princess Royal of England and the 
Prince of Prussia at Her Majesty's Theatre two nights before the mar- 
‘age, and two nights after its consummation, cannot fora moment be 
loubted. Instead of the pieces selected, ‘Night and Morning,” or “A 
Day after the Wedding,’’ would be appopriate. Indeed, ‘‘An Odd Pair’ 
‘vould not be out of place. 

Vur eminent tagedian, Mr. James Anderson, having closed his bril- 
‘ant three months’ engagement at the Royal National Standard, is now 
*njoying this festive season (the usual recess of tragedians) with his 
Youthful and accomplished family. Miss Agnes Elsworthy, who shared 
‘s« laurels with him, has declined several auriferous and tempting offers 
on the West-End managers, and is, so we hear, quietly located at Brigh- 
“0 with her mother and family. 

launch of the Leviathan.—Yesterday's operations must have fulfilled by 
““ the most sanguine hopes of every one interested in the successful 
‘“vaching of this monster vessel. The work was directed with a view to 
Dlace the ship square upon the ways, and as she had travelled more ra- 
’ ly forward than aft, it was necessary that more pressure should be ap- 

{to the after cradle. With that view the forward outward hauling 

‘\ <le was dispensed with, and less pressure applied, whilst the stern out- 
ind tackle was kept taut, and at half past three @’clock the distance tra- 
m 1 was thirteen feet two inches aft, and three feet six inches forward. 
’*(< was then suspended, and many of the workmen were ordered to be 
a” ‘arged, only a sufficient number being retained to carry on the ordi- 
“y business of the yard. The launch of this vessel will not be again 
““emapted until Thursday next, certain necessary arrangements having 





| 





to be completed. The actual launch is fixed for the spring tides of Fri- 
day, the 29th inst., or Saturday, the 30th. No doubt is entertained by Mr. 
Brunel about his being able to get the vessel into the water on one of the 
days mentioned. She will then be fitted up with all possible dispatch, 
and the public will be admitted on payment of a fee, to be hereafter re- 
gulated. Her Majesty and Prince Albert have intimated their intention 
of inspecting the vessel when she is afloat. Yesterday morning there 
were hundreds of small boats on the river, and the steamers brought down 
thousands of eager visitors. Owing to the quantity of water under the 
vessel at high tide yesterday afternoon, she yielded easily to a pressure of 
18 ewt. to the square inch. 

Haymarket Theatre. —On Wednesday night of last week Miss Amy Sedg- 
wick passed successfully through the performance of Adrienne Lecouv- 
reur at this theatre. The part is composed of love and revenge, but Miss 
Sedgwick, as might have been expected from the general tone of her act- 
ing, gives the predominance to the purer passion, throwing into the shade 
the fiercer emotions of the character, and revealing with fascinating dis- 
tinctness its womanly tenderness and all its gentle phases of feeling. Her 
acting was in many passages profoundly pathetic, and in the death scene 
she presented an affecting picture of love, faithful, vigilant, and triumph- 
ant, even amid the throes of bodily agony, and the gradual eclipse of the 
physical senses. The applause was general and enthusiastic, and a shower 
of wreaths and bouquets from all parts of the house testified the admira- 
tion of the audience. The play was creditably sustained in all its char- 
acters, and Miss Chalmers, from the Dublin Theatre, made a brilliant dé- 
b& as the Princess de Bouillon. Perfect ease and elegance of manner, re- 
marakable purity of pronunciation, and a nice regard to the minuter 


traits of character, were the most prominent features of her perform- | 


ance, and fully justified the warmth of her reception. 

Tattersall's, ‘Thursday.—A tolerable number of subscribers were present, 
but the object of their visit was evidently rather to enjoy a lounge and a 
quiet chat than to transact business. 4to1 taken to £200 about Clydes- 
dale for the Two Thousand; and 6 to 1, to a small amount, about ‘‘Mr. 
Howard’s lot’’ for the Derby, were the only investments that came under 
our observation during the afternoon. 

Miss Goddard and Mr. Caple have returned to England, after an absence 
of nearly four years in the western part of the world. Miss Goddard has 
been playing Romeo and Hamlet, with great success, in Victoria and New 
South Wales, and sustaining her great parts of Lady Macbeth, the Duch- 
ess of Malfi, and Lucrezia Borgia, before delighted and crowded audiences 
at Melbourne, Ballarat, Sidney, Tasmania, and Castlemaine. She has 
also been giving her Shaksperian and other readings from Milton, Pope, 
and Burns, at San Francisco, California, with the highest encomiums 
from the literati and fashionables of the state. Wehave much pleasure 
in recording an act of generosity on the part of Miss Goddard, who, on 
the last night of her performance at Balarat, presented the whole of her 
share of the receipts of the theatre, amounting to £105, to trustees, to- 
wards founding a Strangers’ Home for servants and others, in that dis- 
trict. Mr. Caple’s ‘‘Used Up’’ has been pronounced by the theatrical cri- 
tics as second to none, and fully equal to the great Mathews. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams.—Having completed one of the most tri- 
umphant and remunerative provincial tours ever known, these talented 
artists returned tu London last Wednesday week. After a short retire- 
ment from their professional duties, they will again re-appear at the 
Adelphi. 

Sale of Shares in Drury lane Theatre.—On Thursday, five £100 shares in 
the property of the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, were put up at the Auc- 
tion Mart for public competition. The shares were all paid up. A bid- 
der offered £20 for the shares, but after baving done so he asked if a free 
admission accompanied the shares? He was replied to in the negative, 
when he declined his offer: and, after some delay, the auctioneer again 
submitted the lot. He asked if any one would bid £50, and went down 
to £20, when the bidder offered £10. The auctioneer observed that the 
bidding was £2 per share. This was agreed to by the bidder, when, there 
being no other offer, the property was knocked down to him. 

The New Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—The new home of the Italian 
Opera is rapidly approaching completion. The facade, in Bow-street, seems 
to be almost complete, and the side walls are so nearly finished as to jus- 
tify the raising of the first great girder, sixteen of which are to support 
the roof. These girders, which are what are called lattice girders, are all | 
of wrought iron, and weigh each somewhere about 16 tons. The work- 
men have commenced the erection of a scaffold of framework, composed 
of great beams of-timber, upon which the purchase is to be erected, by 
means of which this enormous mass of iron is to be raised to the top of 


the walls, and placed in its proper position. As the span of these girders 
is 90 feet, an idea may easily be formed of the extent of the roof which is 
about to be erected, without any support from beneath save the boundary 
walls. The interior semicircles of brickwork from which the several tiers 
of boxe#are to spring are finished, and the workmen are now busy at 
the back wall, which yet wants a good many feet of its proper altitude. 
There will be fewer tiers of boxes and fewer boxes in each tier than in 
the late theatre. The pit will be ten feet wider, the same increase being 
given to the stage, and, by a judicious alteration in the design, every one 
in the house will be enabled to see the stage without stretching out. The 
box company having passed through the vestibule, will find themselves 
in a very spacious ‘‘crush-room,’’ and from thence there will be new and 
unusual facilities for ingress and egress—a most important provision, 
when we remember the accidents to which buildings of this kind are lia- 
ble. Great improvements will be made in the scenic arrangements— 
amongst others the erection of an extensive painting-room, 90 feet by 40, 
and the abolition of the old fashioned ‘flies,’ the effect of the latter in- 
novation being to facilitate the exhibition of spectacle to an extent hith- 
erto unknown in our theatres. Lastly, in almost every case, the use of 
iron will be substituted for wood, and every other precaution taken to 
render the building as nearly fire-proof as possible. The work, which 
commenced on the 29th of September last, have been carried on with 
great rapidity, and in their present aspect afford every prospect of being 
finished by the ist of May, on which day Mr. Gye is bound by his con- 
tract to open the theatre. There are about 300 men daily at work on the 
walls and roof, and simultaneously the Messrs. Lucas’ large factory at 
Lowescroft is fully employed on the interior fittings, while all the iron 
work is being constructed at the foundry of Messrs. ¢trissel. It is ob- 
vious that progress may in the same way be made with the scenery and 
decorations, so that as we approach the end of the work the rate of progress 
will exhibit what, were we not aware of the above particulars, would ap- 
pear to be an almost magical acceleration. 








Sale of Vermont.—The Black Hawk stallion called Vermont, owned by F. 
P. Fuercuer, Esq., of Bridport, has been purchased for $1500, by Messrs. 


Chings Theatrical. 


Our theatrical page being occupied by the Index to the present volume, 
we are compelled this week to be very brief in our remarks on the differ- 
ent theatres. Of Burton’s Benefit we have given an account on another 
page. The same bill has been presented every night since, and received 
with great enthusiasm by very large and fashionable audiences. We have 
also given Laura Keene's benefit a notice on another page ; and at this 
house the same bili has been presented every evening. This (Saturday) 
evening Mr. Geo. Jordan takes his annual benefit, on which occasion 
‘*The Courier of Lyons’’ will be presented. 

Niblo's.—The performanees of Dan Rice and his bipedal and quadrupe- 
dal forces crowd Nible’s Garden every evening, and the success is cer- 
tainly well deserved. Mr. Rice has surrounded himself with a highly ta- 
lented company, and the animals are really wonderful creatures. 

Wallack’s.—The present week was to have introduced a new piece, but, 
most judiciously, the management determined to continue the ‘‘Vicar of 
Wakefield.’’ On Wednesday evening, the new piece, ‘‘How to Grow 
Rich,’’ was produced. We shall speak of itin our next number. 

Broadway.—An attractive feature here this week is the wonderful per- 
formance of Mr. Jas. Melville, the celebrated equestrian, who has been 
astonishing the people of Australia and California, and is destined to make 
a great sensation in the United States. He rides one of the most beauti- 
ful mares we have seen in a long time, and accomplishes the most daring 
and graceful feats upon her bare back ; and without saddle, bridle, or 
even a girth, rides at a furious pace around the arena, and in the most 
difficult positions that can be imagined. The fairy spectacle of ‘‘Cinde- 
rella’’ continues wonderfully attractive. Mr. Sam Lathrop is now engaged 
here as clown. 

Bowery.—The first part of the week this time-honored temple was filled 
with its usual patrons, to witness the great drama of ‘‘Paul Clifford,"’ 
while the attraction for the last three evenings has been ‘The Dark Riders 
of the Revolution’’ and the ‘Forty Thieves.’’ Manager Eddy, we are 
pleased to say, has done a very good business. 

National.—Chanfrau still continues at the National, which is nightly 
crowded. On Thursday evening ‘“The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ‘“The Mys- 
teries and Miseries of New York,’’ and ‘‘The Persecuted German,’’ were 
presented, Mr. Chanfrau playing in the first two. 

The Minstrels, we believe, have presented nothing new this week. 

Mrs. Farren has been playing a brilliant engagement in Montreal. 
Fanny Fitz Farren, said to be the rising genius of the American stage, 
has been playing with her the present week, They have caused a more 
than common enthusiasm in Montreal. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 
From Corbyn’s ‘*Programme’’ of Tuesday, Feb. 2. 

Jerome Ravel met with a serious accident at Boston, on Thursday 
evening. 

Chas. Mathews will commence an engagement with Mr. Barrow at the 
Howard Atheneum, Boston, April 20th. Mr. Barrow opens Monday, 
March Ist. Mr. Brougham appears May 10th, and Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wood immediately after returning from California. In the company are 
Messrs. Henry Wallack, Jas. Bennett, G. Jordan, Fisse, E. B. Williams, 
Colin Stuart, C. F'. Jones, F. Hodges, E. Addison, Jas. Taylor, Becks and 
Wallack Jr., Mrs. Barrow, Miss Mary Carr, Miss Charlotte Thompson, Mrs. 
Lysander Thompson, Misses Fanny Cramer, Kate Emmons, Annie Bacon, 
Rivers, Laha and Clark. 

It is said that Mr. Maretzek would close his season in Havana on the last 
day of January, and expects to give ten nights with Ronconi in this city, 
commencing about the 12th of February. lonconi recently drew a prize 
of $30,000 in a lottery in Havana. 

Matilda Heron will probably succeed Agnes Robertson at the Washington 
theatre. She is now at Detroit. 

Among Sethern’s company at Halifax are :—Mr. and Mrs. Sothern, Mr. 
Selwin, (late of the Boston theatre,) IT’. E. Mills, J. Herbert, Miss Sara 
Stevens, Mrs. Lingard and Mrs. J. R. Scott. 

Mr. Chanfrau goeg to the St. Charles, New Orleans, at the conclusion of 
his engagement at the National. 

Mr. McKean Buchanan took a farewell benefit at the Boston National 
theatre on Thur@day last, and appeared in an adaptation from the Apos- 
tate, entitled ‘‘The Moors in Spain.’’ 

Miss Anna Maria Quinn has sailed from Boston for Australia. 

John Nickinson, Manager of the Toronto theatre, had his ‘‘fifth annual 
masonic benefit’’ last week, under the patronage of several local lodges, 
when the Templar was the play. 

John T. Ford, Esq., Manager of the Holiday-street theatre, Baltimore, 
has been elected President of the Council of that city. 

Miss Cecile Waldegrave, a very beautiful girl, anda celebrated danseuse, 
formerly of pfhis city, died recently at Pittsburg, of consumption. 

Strakosch, Frezzolini, &c., gave a concert at Chicago last week. 

Mrs. Annie Senter has been giving musical and dramatic entertainments 
at New Bedford. i 

Mr. and Mrs. Crisp were serenaded in splendid style, lately, at Memphis. 
Crisp made a capital speech, and stood a liberal treat. [ 

The Ravels are drawing well at the Boston theatre. The receipts on the 
night of Gabriel's first appearance are supposed to have reached $1,200. 





PIGEON SHOOTING. 

Match for $500 a Side.—On Monday next, the 8th inst., a match will be 
shot by Mr. W. Kina, which is now attracting much interest ; and to 
those fond of the most scientific shooting, viz., that of double birds, 
right and left, a treat may be anticipated. The match is quite enough 
for any first-rate shot, when it is considered that should any ‘wo birds be 
killed at the single fire, or first barrel, it will only count for one, another 
bird being substituted. The following are the conditions cf the match : 
50 double birds, 18 yards rise, 100 yards fall. Mr. K. backing himself to 
kill 75 in bounds out of the 100, faire right and left shooting, ground trap ; 
his opponent finding the best birds that can be precured. The match 
will come off at Mr. Warp's Hotel, on the Flatbush Plank Road leading 
to Coney Island. The Greenwood cars, from Fulton ferry, run within a 
few minutes’ walk of the Hotel. Shooting will commence at 1, P. M., and 
an excellent dinner on the table at 44 o'clock. 


Match on the Hoboken Meadows.—On Monday, Feb. 1st, a match at double 
birds was shot by Wr. Taytor, of Jersey City, for 4 bet of $50—Taylor 
backing himself to kill 35 birds out of 50, viz., 25 double shots, ground 
trap; he missed 17, and killed 15, as follows :— 

T1 11 10 01 10 01 01 00 00 00 O1 OL 01 O1 10 O1—15. 

The match here clo ed, being lost at the 16th double shot. 





On a very pretty girl's saying to a gentleman, ‘‘I am very sad, you see,”’ 
he replicd, “Ob, no, you belong to the other Jewish sect; you are very 











Stocker & Jos, of Alton, Illinois. 


fair I see!’ 
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TROTTING ON THE ICE AT CANTON, N. ¥ 


Dear **Spir Let me, by way of ting something to the sport 
ing chronicles of your ‘‘Turf Register,’’ give you an account of some- 
thing I saw at Canton, in St. Lawrence County, New York 


‘TROTTING ON THE ICE.”’ 

This was the heading of an imposing poster, that attracted the atten- 
tion of the uninitiated in and about the County for several weeks, and it | 
was anticipated by such folk that some genuime sport was to be had. 
Canton, you know, is the capital town of St. Lawrence County, and it is a 
fine flourishing place. In fact, Mr. ‘‘Spirit,’’ were it not for the contined 
horizon of evergreen that surrounds it, you would fancy that you were in 
the midst of one of the great cities of the State, so active and busy, so 
genuinely cosmopolitan and business-like the inhabitants ; and such a re- 
lish for sport characterises them that you'd say they'd been abroad. 

There were many people gathered, and for hours before the time ap- 
pointed for the first day’s sport, the ice on the De Grasse River was co- 
vered with sleighs and turnouts, and innumerable pedestrians. The track 
lay along the current of the river, in as pretty and interesting a place as 
you could wish to see. It was in excellent order, and the day was fine. 
The ladies (God bless them !) lent their presence, too, and at 2 o'clock, 
P. M., the judges announced A. Howard's grey mare Lily Dale, and H. 
W. Warner's brown mare Warner's Damsel, entered to contend for the 
purse of 3490, at mile heats, best three in five,in harness. Both nags 
came to the score in fine style, Warner's Damsel appearing well, and 
seeming to justify the confidence of her friends, who had backed her libe~ 
rally. They passed the stand, but were called back. The second scoring 
they got well oi, the grey mare a little in advance, and went to the quar- 
ter-pole, where Damsel was ahead, and going finely. At this crisis, to 
the astonishment of lookers-on, Damsel’s driver—T. W. Warner—gave 
her the lash freely, and commenced sawing her with the bit. She broke | 
up, when Lily Dale passed her with ease, and opened a great gap, that | 
kept increasing tothe winning post, where, but for the inattention of the 
steward, she would have been declared distanced. Lily Dale passed the 
stand in fine style, and was declared winner of the first heat. 

This seemed to take the betting gentry somewhat aback. Assurances 
were demanded of Damsel’s driver that it was all right, and they were 
freely and enthusiastically given. ‘‘Bet all youcan,’’ then went thecircle of 
Dameel’s backers, and the market in change was active. Small stakes | 
in cash, however, seemed to be the order of the betting, but nevertheless 
this gave no sign of want of confidence. Horses, cows, hogs, sheep, and 
colts,.and a long list of manufactured articles, were placed ‘‘again other,”’ 
and the driver of Damsel, Mr. Warner, Let a mongrel pup against a V. 
“Who's to drive Damsel this heat ’’’ inquired one who had his chattels 
on the grey. ‘‘Warner,’’ said another. ‘‘Rats!’’ said another gemman, 
who had rammed his arms into his pockets to the elbows, asif to keep a 
constant apprehension of any loose change he might have there. 

The nags came to the score for the second heat. They gota good send 
off, the brown mare a little in advance. In the first quarter the grey went 
ahead, the brown mare breaking badly, and the heat was such another as the 
first, with precisely the same result, and a double distance. ‘‘Sold—sold 
again to a young Lord, and got the money,’’ we heard in different quar- 
ters of the crowd, and we judged from the long and wry faces that the 
exemption law had been infringed upon, and sundry persons ‘cleaned 
clean out.’’ ‘‘Scoundrel!’’ ‘Villain !’’ “Sold his friends!’’ ‘‘She’s been 
drugged!’’ ‘‘The mare's been poisoned-—been drugged !’’ and other 
wicked things, were charged and counter charged, and Warner, at first 
the centre of attraction, was now the centre of divergence. He drove 
home Damsel, and that day’s sport was ended. The following is a sum- 
mary :— 

TUESDAY, Jan. 19, 1853—Match for $400, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harness 
re tire i ce oe Once as sics swat ascot 6h6bnds«aakatarnesects. ha 
Ter, ere 2 dist. 

Time, 2:58—2:50. 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 20—Purse $60, with $15 to the second best, Mile heats, best 3 in 4, in 
harness. 
N. Dayton’s Wilson's Black Hauk... eee useeanceascneeoRineeeabaas ese 
R. Baldwin’s Grey Jack............ go sabe be whee ab eee 2 
A. Howard's Brother Jonathan........ 
Wm. Stewart’s Dolly............ oe ee ee a 
Time, 3:00—2:58—2:5¢—2:52time of Sth heat not given. 

This was a very exciting race. The horses were evenly matched, and 
driven with skill, and the third and fourth heats were so well contested 
between Black Hawk and Grey Jack that it was difficult to determine to 
which they should be awarded. Black Hawk, however, was declared win- 
ner, and, no doubt, properly so 








SAME DAY—Purse $40, with $10 to the = best, for 4 vr. old colts, Mile heats, in har 
ness. 

L. North’s b. c. Capt. Lightfoot... . er g) PB oe Vaweetan vend sseeis 8S 

V. Shelden’s c. Jom Hyer.......... <s00gnapenwesseehese bl de tebiaess b06bse as S-§.$ 

i I enn Geehh > ++ >> «2 enseneseneehebds eterna nts coos 6e0e dr 


Time, 2:58— :03—time of 3d heat not given. 
This was not a matched race. Captain Lightfoot isa snperior animal, 
and trotted at the State Fair last fall, and but fora bit of mismanage- 
ment would have been declared a winner. Tom Hyer isa fine horse, 
standing upward of 15} hands, and was got by Wilson’s Black Hawk. 
Wilson’s Black Hawk was got by the old David Hill Vermont Black 
Hawk, and is out of a thoroughbred mare. He is the same horse that en- 
tered and ran for the green purse, as you see by the above summary. 
THURSDAY, Jan. 21—Citizens’ Purse $100, with an inside stake of $25 each, the second 
best to receive $25, Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in barness. 
i W. Werner's brs. Warner's BROMO, ...0 6 wo cepe s06 000 0ccccecccensccce seeves 2 2 3 
dr 


Time, 2:53—0:00—2:41. 
*AME DAY—Purse $20, with $5 to the second best, for 3 yr. old colts, Mile heats, in bar- 
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wees. 
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W. Eaxman’s bi.c. Black Hawk Chicf....... pcsntapesemigbecedenavicus Ge a 


Time, 3:10-3:07. 

Lady Lightfoot is a splendid animal, and was got by Grey Eagle of Lower 
Canada ; Si was first harnessed about a week before the race, and is de- 
cidedly @ prowising filly. 

FRIDAY, Jan. 22--sweepstakes of $100 each, Mile heata, best 3 in 5, in harness. 


H. W. Warner’s br. ». Warner's Damsel ....0..2.000cee0scccscescossescees 7 i a 
IS TG on «0 ccncnsscetonabahascBecspeevshensaraken e138 
oe age heh aah nes HME EES RAE Ship eA 3 dist. 


Time, 2:50—2:53—2:51—0:00. 

You will observe tha: the first two nagsin this summary were those 
entered for the race the trst day. The fact of their coming again together 
excited the suspicions of th groundlings, while the knowing ones were 
au fait, and there was but litte activity in their operations. Bagging was 
thought to be the order of the lay—bagging the friends of each nag al- 
ternately, and so it is claimed to have turned out. Betting on Lily Dale 
ran 50 to 10, and then 28 to 3. By dint of good luck this put in 
funds some of the bagged in the first day’s sport. I'll touch this lightly, 
however, and not “crowd the mourners.” It struck me forcibly that 
racifig is something for rural populations to take lessons in, and that the 
people who flocked to see these races, and could see the hole through a 
millstone, have learned that legs are one of the essential conditions of 
speed, Oh! yes, and swift footing, too, but that all this is not essential to 
a winner. A practised eye—a judge of men a8 well as of their horses—prov- 
ing, withal, experience may bet upon the winning side. At all events, 
this is safest in the long run. 

Lily Dale and Warner’s Damsel are matched to-go in harness for $200 
against $100, with a citizens’ purse of $100 to the winner. Jf this race 
comes off, we shall not be there to see it, which we much regret, for we'd 
like to hear the second lesson. 

Canton affords fine facilities for sport of this description, and must be- 
come, we think, a favorite resort. No interior town is better provided 
with hotel accommodations, and there nowbere exists a keener relish for 


and training blood stock, and in no town of its size with which we are ac- | 
- ' 
Jackson’s Ho- 


quainted are there as many fine specimens of horseflesh. 
tel, by the way, is one of the in is there, and just advise your 
iarter to pop in on him 


Yours, Xc., 


friends journeying in that q 
Poppy. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IRISH RACING. 
BY P. K 

In the winter of 1810 Mr. Whaley challenged any horse to run his 
chesnut filly, by Buffer, out of Peweet by Tom Turf, weight for age, for 
1000 guineas, to run at the Curragh in the April Meeting of 1811. It was 
accepted by Captain Gore, who went to Yorkshire and purchased Pope, by 
Shuttle, 4 years old. Whaley won the match easily. 

A similar instance occurred soon after. Mr. Kirwan, of Castle Hackett, 
challenged any one to produce an English horse, weight for age, against 
his celebrated horse Slug. It was taken up by Sir Wheeler Cuffe, who 
purchased Whitenose, by Don Quixote, out of Cecilia by Sir Peter. Sir 
Wheeler lost some thousands by backing the Saxon horse. Slug won 
easily. 

The next importation was Rainbow, by Walton, out of Iris, the fastest 
horse of his day, but a devil in temper; he was entered for the Gold 
Cup, 200 guineas each, play or pay, against Colonel Burns’ Shuttle Pope 
and Lord Sligo’s Waxy, weight for age. They started about a half-mile 
from the Stand House, at a very easy pace, until they approached the long 
hill, when Rossmore’s horse showed temper; the others, the instant they 
saw this, went down the hill at a rattling pace, Rainbow barely leading, 
Shuttle second, and Waxy close up to the old woman's cabin, and entered 
the straight mile home ; here Shuttle set to in dreadful earnest, and no- 
thing could be more beautiful than the race home, which Rainbow won 
by aneck. Those three horses averaged over 3000 guineas each. This 
was the tirst race I saw at the Curragh, which meeting I attended almost 
regularly for forty years aiter. 

The next contest of consequence was between Norfolk and Milesius ; 
during the spring and summer Norfolk continued first favorite at high 
odds, but on the horses coming to the post, Mr. Daly’s horse had the call, 
having the advantage of being piloted by Haslan, who had the head ofa 
Chancellor, and the hands of a Hercules. His horse pulled powerfully, 
and generally had his head between his fore legs, but Haslan rode him 


| with a double reined strong snaffle, put his head in a proper position, 


and never gave him a pull that would break a silk thread, striding 
always at his ease, and won in a style that surprised the backers 
of Norfolk, and elicited the admiration of all the sporting men present. 
Mr. Daly was so highly pleased that I heard him consult Mr. Kirwan 
as to whether it was better to give the jock a sum of ready money or an 
annuity ; it was decided by settling a sum of £50 a year during his life, 
and much more to his benefit, as he wasa very improvident ant. Mr. 
Daly wen a very large amount of money, as his horse had beaten all com- 
petitors up to this period. He refused 3000 guineas for him from an Eng- 
lish gentleman. 


“JOHN QUILL” IN A SHOE STORE. 
New York, Jan. 30, 1858. 

Friend *‘Spirit'’—I have been looking about among the shoemakers 
and dealers, but have particularly attended to one shop, owned by Hy 
Phlutin, Esq., and I have paid those attentions to him and his customers 
on Saturday evenings. I just lay off and watch him, and wonder where 
he ever got his stock of patience. Time,7, P. M., to12, P.M. Scene, 
‘Hy Phiutin’s Celebrated Emporium of Pannus Corium, and Boots and 
Shoes made fro. that as well as other stock.’’ Discovered, Hy P., lady, 
and small boy. Hy is endeavoring to suit small boy to a large pair of 
boots, wanted to weigh about four pounds to the foot, and Hy does it. He 
gives, or rather sells to the lady a pair of articles for that boy's wear, 
which articles are big enough for the Belgian giant. 
leaves, he laughs, and asks me ‘‘if I see how he does it ?’’ And I ask him 





ing to himself, ‘I've got a pair of new boots, and I’m glad of it.”’ 


spelling ?) and he gets ‘em. 
what he wants, and won't stand any footing. 
lays it away in the drawer. 

Now comes a rayther fancy piece of property: wants something in the 
shoe line, and in showing her foot, manages somehow (how do they do it ’) 
to expose her knee. (I trust that’s not an indelicate remark--it’s truth- 
ful, anyway.) She claims and receives from Hy a deal of attention, and 
after trying on nearly every shoe in his stock, she concludes to purchase a 
pair of ‘‘R. R. ties,” which Hy values at 56} cents. When she goes, Hy 
comes to me, and, very much flushed, he says, ‘‘D—n that woman—she 
comes here twice a week, and comes that same game over me!’’ J guess 
she comes to see him, and he made enough to be able to waste a few ex- 
tra minutes on a lady. But he denies all the profits, and wants to know 
‘chow I can think a married man would have ‘strange women’ calling on 
him?’ Of course, I repudiate all such ideas, but think as much as I 


Hy takes the money, and 


choose. 

And, while thinking, another young lady attracted his and my atten- 
tion. Her name was Bridget (I heard her tell him so), and she wanted 
him to take seven shillings for a pair of gaiters, which he ‘‘couldn’t sell for 
less than ten shillings.’’ She left the store, remarking that ‘‘she could 
buy ‘em down street for seven,’’ and he (Hy) replied, ‘‘Buy ‘em !’’ Said 
I, “Hy, you've lost that one.’’ Said he, ‘‘No, she'll be back in ten mi- 
nutes, and take the gaiters.’’ And, sure enough, in less time she was 
there, and after a little chaffing, she wanted him to send them to Bridget 
——, at Morrisania, but as Hy don’t keep a thousand boys, as do our 
wholesale retail merchants, she was obliged to pocket the gaiters and 
take them home. 

It was now drawing nigh on to Sunday morning, and I assisted Hy to 
hoist his shutters ; and while engaged in that benevolent action, he re- 
marked ‘‘that it required a deal of patience, did the shoe business.’’ And 
I thought so myself. 

Another friend of mine who smokes occasionally was dreadfully sold, 
the other day. He had asegar in his hand, intending to attack the 
first smoker he saw; noticed a man a few paces before him ; man had 
his hand to his own mouth. Pill Garlic (that’s my friend) made a grand 
rally, tapped man on the shoulder, and asked tobe “‘obliged with a 
light.’’ Man smilingly replied, ‘‘Most happy, if I had one,’’ at the same 
time exposing to P. Garlic’s gaze a toothpick. Fact is, man had been 
dining. I'm rather afraid Pili had, too; though he says nothing ailed 
him then but astonishment and a certain cheap feeling. 

Hoping to be heard from again soon, I remain, yours, as usual, 

Joun QuILy. 


ee sm  ~ ee 





The attention of bachelors is invited to the following ‘‘wail’’ from the 
Springfield Republican :—‘‘There are some sad sights in this world—a city 
sacked and burnt—a battle-field after a great slanghter—a London in the 
midst of a plague—a ship burning at sea—a family pining in starvation— 
a jug of molasses wrecked upon the pavement—but the saddest sight, to 
us, of all, is an old bachelor, stolidly walking towards his end, his great 
duties undone, his shirt-buttons off, his stockings out at the toes, and no- 
body to leave his money to. Were we sucha man, the mild reproving 
eye of a widow or maiden lady would drive us mad. But there is still 
hope. Uglier and older men than any of our friends have married beau- 
tiful wives, who trained them admirably, and spent their money elegant- 





racing. Many of the inhabitants display extraordinary zeal in raising 


ly.” 


| was somewhat disappointed in Wallack, not having seen him f 
‘ n for ne; 





When the lady ; 0f chemistry, says that in England, 6,000,000 tons of coal are annually 


‘Gf he thinks I don’t see how he did her?’ I don't imagine the boy | tons of coal are annually used, producing 4,500,000,000 cubic feet of gas, 
will, on his arrival home, be as well pleased as he was when he left, say- | and 500,000 chaldrons of coke ; of the latter, 125,000 chaldrons are con 


Next customer is a man who wants a pair of ‘‘stogies’’ (is that the right of the main arteries for conveying it is 1,600 miles. The capital employ- 
Can’t fail to suit that man—he knows just | ed in the metropolis for the production of gas is $20,000,000. ‘The manu- 
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Feb. 6, 
THEATRICALS IN NEW ORLEANS. 


: . ‘ New ORLEANS, Jan 
Dear ‘‘Spirit’’—The Wallacks closed a two weekg’ 


24, 1858 
engagement at t} 
7 in gag at t 
St. Charles Theatre on the 16th, and are now wi fi 
f i ith Duff i 
leld at Mobile 
arly 


ten years, and haying heard a good deal of his improvement, ] 
» Iwas pre 


pared for performances superior to what Mr. Wallack Save us. He isc 
tainly a good tragedian, but he will never, in my humble opinion ea 
as one of our leading actors. Their engagement, in a pecuhles , a 
ranged from ‘‘fair to middling.’’ Henry Placide succeeded awe 
lacks, and is appreciated ‘‘as of old.’’ His houses the past week 
invariably been good, and on two or three occasions crowded. He * 
mains with us another week, and I predict overflowing houses. uj 

At the Gaiety, young Booth has been playing (most of the time) to 
crowded houses. No higher compliment could have been paid to - 
artiste than to draw an audience with such a stock company, and Paar 
management as exist at this house. I will only say, in connection with 
the Gaiety, that they have the most inefficient company I ever saw. Th 
actors are mostly imperfect in their parts ; scene-shifters, musicians al 
— to confuse the star, and turn the deepest tragedy into a ridiculous 
‘arce. 

Mr. Booth unquestionably possesses genius of the highest order. Des- 
pite the obstacles thrown in his way by the management, he i oneal 
lished himself in favor with all who have witnessed his impersonations: 
and he has displayed an earnest desire to merit the popularity the ‘ened 
of Booth has ever held in the estimation of play-goers. If his perform. 
ances should be analyzed by an able critic, they would be found deficient 
as an entire picture; yet the improvement, so plainly visible since hig 
last season's engagement, gives promise of a brilliant future, if he be buti 
true to himself. Mr. Booth has been in good voice during the past toll 
weeks, and in no instance has been troubled with hoarseness. He carried 
with him the best wishes of our community, and the press have indorse 1 
his merit unanimously. 

Miss J. M. Davenport is to be the next star at the Gaiety. She des 
serves the warmest sympathies of her friends for the infliction she is des 
tined to receive. I doubt if she will have the patience to play her twa 
weeks’ engagement, and expect to see her break off at the termination o 
her first week. | 

Mr. Hackett is to follow Henry Placide at the St. Charles, and then 
comes the star of the season—Charlotte Cushman. { 

I understand Mr. Neafie and Mr. Murdoch are to be here before the seas. 
son closes, but at what period I am unable to learn. i 

There is a rumor afloat that a certain retired manager has in contem- 
plation to build a new theatre to seat four thousand people ; and thatit i¢ 
his determination to have the best stock company that can possibly 
collected, and to engage none but /egitimate stars. The price of admission 
to be fifty cents to all parts of the house, except the gallery, which wi 
be twenty-five. 

Whether this is fully matured or not 1 am not certain ; but of one thing) 
you may be assured, that if the gentleman named in connection with th 
enterprize should undertake it, he will carry it through certain. An 
further, his name is a guaranteegthat the company will be the best w 
have had since the paling days of the old St. Charles and Camp-stree 
theatre. There will be no niggardly economy displayed in his manage 
ment ; on tne contrary, a degree of liberality, unknown to New Orlean 
for many years, will be the policy pursued throughout. 

Yours truly, 



















JUNIOR. 


CONSUMPTION OF GAS. 

The following statistics will enable our readers to form some concep- 
tion of the enormous consumption of gas, and of the extent to which this 
branch of industry has attained. Muspratt, in speaking of the influence 


employed for the manufacture of gas, and from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 
pounds sterling are expended in its production. In London alone 500,00 


sumed in manufacturing the gas, and the remainder is sold for fuel. 
Upwards of half a million houses in London burn gas, and the length’ 


facture of coal gas for the purpose of illumination affords one of the most 
striking instances of the triumphs of science when enlisted in the diving 
cause of civilization. Looking at it asa whole, and regarding the inge 
nuity evinced in the construction of apparatus, the chemical skill au 
beauty displayed in the process, and the very valuable purposes to whic 
it is applied—it forms one of the most beautiful, curious, and useful of ow 
raanufactures ; and probably there is no subject of a manufacturing char 
acter in the present day which more engages public attention—coal yas 
having now become not a mere luxury, or even convenience, but an abs 
luternecessity. 





Astronomical Discoveries during 1857.—Astronotners have been particular 
ly active during the past year, as the following brilliant list of discoveries 
will testify : Comet I., by Dr. D’Arnst, at Leipsic, on the 22nd of Febru- 
ary ; visible for about eight weeks. Comet II., by M. Bruhns, at Berlin, 
on the 18th March ; visible for about eleven weeks. This comet is iden- 
tical with III. of 1844, discovered by M. Brorsen. Planet (43), by Mr. N 
Pogson, at Oxford, on the 15th of April ; named Ariadne. Planet, (44) 
by M. Goldschmidt, at Paris, on the 27th May. Comet IIL, by Dr. Klin- 
kerfues, at Gottingen, on the 22nd of June; visible about four weeks 
Planet (45), by M. Goldschmidt, at Paris, on the 28th of June,, named 
Eugenia. Comet IV., by M. Dieu, at the Imperial Observatory, Paris, oD 
the 28th of July ; visible about four weeks. This comet was discovered 
also by Dr. C. H. F. Peters, at Dudley, U.S., on the 25th, and by Pro- 
fessor Habicht, at Gotha, on the 30th of July. Planet (46), by Mr. N. 
Pogson, at Oxford, on the 16th of August, named Hestia. Comet V., by 
Dr. Klinkerfues, at Gottingen, on the 20th August ; visible for about six 
weeks. Planet (47), by Dr. Luther, at Bilk, on the 16th of September. 
Planet (48), by M. Goldschmidt, at Paris, on the 19th of September ; 
named Pales. “Also another planet (49), by the person and on the al 
evening ; named Doris. Planet (50), by Mr. Ferguson, at Waste’ * 
U.S., on the 5th of October ; named Virginia. This planet was also “ 
tected by Dr. Luther, at Bilk, on the 19th of October. Comet VI., by 


Dr. Donati, at Florence, on the 10th of November ; visible for about five 
weeks. Illustrated Inventor. 


That Monster Gun.—The monster gun of the United States corvette PY, 
mouth weighs 16,000 pounds avoirdupois. It is covered with a coating 
vermillion and beeswax, and therefore has a red instead of the usual b - 
appearance of aship’s gun. The heavy Dahlgren guns have two the 
which facilitate their rapid and safe firing. The weight of each she nds. 
discharge is about 136 pounds, and that of each solid shot 174 ie is 
The sound of the shell and shot, traversing a distance of three ye the 
lost in the enormous space which it traverses. One liarity al 
Dahlgren gun is its enormous strength and thickness where the gr ngth 
force of the powder is expended. In experiments made to test the mes 
of these guns, one of them had been fired off nearly two thousan 
with a large proportion of shell shot, without bu g: 


b 

The Monster Mortar.—Lately, the monster mortar, compounded of med a 
and cast-iron, in separate pieces tightly hooped together, was ounced 
Woolwich, for the second time, and with a result that may be Pall gav' 
successful, for although at the fifth round the middle ring ay 1 yeh 
way, and thus interrupted the practice, the ability to project ashe a sub. 
ing about a ton and a half, and capable of holding no less than monstel 
of gunpowder, was fully demonstrated. Considering that the ‘om had 
shell is no Jess than a yard, in diameter, and that 4 sort, of ~, thirtee? 
hitherto passed current amongst military engineers, that shells tty row, 
inches were the very largest which mortars could be constructe 4 
the achievement will be appreciated by even non-military peor nv. 

Liver} e 
., e, 

A practical joke was once attempted to be played on Mr. en full of 
went one day to Westminster Hall, with his ample bag we him if be 
briefs.. Some waggish barrister hired a Jew’s boy to go and®) 1 the 
had “any old clo’ to sell?’ “No, you little Hebrew imp,” °* 





indignant counsellor, ‘‘they are all new suits.’’ 
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ELK HUNTING IN CEYLON 





m the “I n Field, the Country Gentleman’s N 
far away in the Indian ocean, like an emerald in a sea of gold, lies 
the Paradise of the East. The blue water bursting into snowy foam upon 
ts coral reefs bathes in a perpetual fountain the interminable groves of 


cocoa-nut palms that hang above the waves. Broad and placid rivers 
cleave these banks of everlasting foliage and meet the sea ; and in the far 
distance, stand out boldly in the clear atmospher, mountain upon moun- 
tain rises until lost in the vapory canopy above. 

Among the thousand spots of loveliness in this beautiful island of Cey- 
lon, there is one perhaps unequalled in wild and solitary grandeur—this 
is Ramboddé. After winding along « road scarped in the mountain's side 
for some thirty-five miles from Kandy, the deep glen which the highway 
has hitherto skirted terminates in a cul-de-sac. It appears to have ceased 
in some freak of nature. Mountains of great height rise almost perpendi- 
cularly from the road on the left ; while on the right the wall-like preci- 
pices descend to a depth of 1500 feet, and the end of the glen, which we 
have now reached, is hemmed in upon all sides. So narrow is the valley 
at this point that it forms a dark abyss, and here nature exhibits her most 
fearful beauty. Cataracts of some hundred feet and of various magnitude 
leap from the overhanging cliffs, apparently upon the road itself; but, 
plunging upon the rocks, dive through rude archways, and spring forth 
on the other side, roaring in their fall into the shadowy abyss. The voice 
can with difficulty be heard amidst the roar of shattered waters caused 
by five separate falls, which, after lashing themselves in fury against the 
cliffs, at length unite in one large and rapid river at the bottom of the 
glen. 

After straining the neck in vainly searching for the summits of the 
mountains, which thus abruptly terminate the valley, the traveller comes 
to the conclusion that his journey isat an end. But not so. A zigzag 
road commences the ascent of what appears to be impassable. On he 
journeys up the steep incline, the roaring torrents ever sounding beneath 
his feet, and the earth vibrating with the continual shock. Still on he 
goes; mile after mile slowly passes as he winds his ever upward course. 
Gloomy forests, with dense and lofty underwood, border the right and 
left. Gigantic ferns rise from the moist hollows. Thousands of little rills 
trickle among the rocks which now and then appear among the foliage ; 
and the chilly air causes an involuntary shudder as he passes along the 
gloomy scene. There is no longer anything tropical ; the leaves are of 
dark hues ; the boughs are hung with dank moss; and a mournful silence 
pervades the apparently never-ending mass of forest. Still on he goes; 
his horse flags, in despair of ever reaching level ground, and the rider 
alike gives up all hope of reaching the summit. Thirteen weary miles 
have been passed, when, a sudden turn in the road, and behold the scene 
beneath ! 

The top of the pass is gained, and not far below (distant about a mile 
and a half) lies a large plain surrounded on all sides by mountains. The 
descent once commenced, this is soon reached by a good road, and the tra- 
veller finds himself in a civilised settlement, ‘‘Newera Ellia.’’ The plain 
is about five miles round, bordered by a good road and ornamented with 
many houses, a small village, barracks for a detachment of troops, and 
last but not least, a good hotel. This elevated region, 6300 feet above the 
sea-level, is the sanatorium of Ceylon. It is a simple plain of table land 
amidst the summits of many surrounding mountains, and for some thirty 
miles there is a succession of similar plains concealed within the immense 
forests which clothe the mountain range. The whole of this country is 
well-watered, every plain having its own brook or river, and the forests 
are full of game, but the underwood is so lofty and dense that it appears 
impenetrable. Elephants, boar, elk, leopards, and small deer are the in- 
habitants of this elevated tract ; but they are never met with on the open, 
as they invariably conceal themselves in the forests during the day, and 
feed in the security of night. Thus, there is no shooting in this neighbor- 
hood, and the game must be run down with hounds. 

The sun rises in Ceylon at 6 a.m., with a variation of only a few minutes 
throughout the year. 

[t was about an hour before break of day that I wandered out upon the 
plain. ‘The morning was frosty, and the stars glittered brilliantly in the 
dark but cloudless sky, giving out so much light that a walk upon the 
level road might be enjoyed without difficulty. It was impossible to be- 
lieve that this was in the heart of the tropics and only 6° north latitude. 
The air was so keen that the breath passed from the lips like a jet of 
steam ; the rank grass of the plain was snow-white with hoar-frost; and 
altogether the climate was the perfection of a nipping day in an English 
October. Nothing is so exhilarating to the spirits as this fresh air before 
sunrise after toiling in the oppressive heat of the low country ; the effects 
‘f the change cannot possibly be described ; and, feeling this to its full’ex- 
tent, I stepped along at a brisk walk. There was a perfect stillness in the 
air—not a sound of any description but that of my own footsteps. This 
utter silence became so melancholy that I whistled as I walked along ; but 
this sounded so obtrusively loud, that I instinctively checked myself, and 
continued my ceurse in silence, enjoying the thrilling solitude and yet 
longing foracompanion. In this way [had passed acouple of miles, hay- 
ing arrived at the end of the plain. For some distance there had been no 
signs of a habitation, nothing but hills on either side covered with forest ; 
and now, being at its extremity, I observed a road continuing along a 
glen which forsook the plain and wound through the bordering hills in a 
narrow strip. ‘Thin grey streaks across the horizon foretold the approach 
of day, and vapors that lay heavily upon the river- banks commenced their 
slow and mysterious ascent. Still there was nosound ; not a bird spoke ; 
no voice of man or beast disturbed the solitude. But, hark! Again it 
thrills through the still air clear and shrill, and echoes among the distant 
hills, three long notes upon a bugle! The spell is broken by that sound, 
ind the hitherto silent forests resound with the hoarse cries of the Wan- 
deroo monkeys ; and, loud above all, the baying of hounds, just now un- 
kennelled, is heard not far distant. Still there isnohouse in view. The 
grey twilight is just dawning, and all around is wilderness. Again the 
clear notes ring through the air, and in the indistinct light something 
moving is seen in the distance. Every moment the light increases with a 
rapidity well known in the tropics, and ina few minutes objects become 
tolerably clear. The moving objects are a pack of hounds, accompanied 
by two men on foot. Let me describe the pack. 


There were about fifteen couple in all, being a mixture of several 
breeds. Some were foxhounds ; others were crosses of foxhound and 
vloodhonnd, foxhound and pointer, pure bloodhound, and about three 
couple of tall deerhounds. Altogether, they were as noble a lot of hounds 
as could be well met with, the crosses having been made “with such judg- 
ment that none but an experienced eye would detect an admixture of 
other blood with that of the foxhound. Neither were the deerhounds 
pure, but crossed with bloodhound and greyhound, or greyhound and 
Scotch deerhound. In most cases, however, every individual hound 
showed points of great strength and beauty. Two hounds, Rebel and 
Bertram, struck me as possessing wonderful power; the former a wire- 
haired Scotch deerhound, the latter a tall muscular dog—a close cross 
with the Manilla bloodhound. 

In the rear of the pack was a tall wiry native, whose costume consisted 

of little more than a turban on his head anda cloth wound around his 
loins, a leathern belt, and a hunting-knife. He carried a whip, and was 
evidently the ‘‘whipper-in.’’ In front of the pack, the hounds keeping 
to his very heels, was a strange figure, according to our English notions of 
a huntsman. He wore a black velvet hunting-cap, light and strong, being 
made of cane basket-work. From his neck to his ankles a woven dress of 
dark green cotton fitted tight to his body, like that of a harlequin. A 
broad belt, with a powerful buckle, girded his waist, in which was fas- 
tened a massive silver-hilted hunting-knife, the blade of which was two 
inches broad. A small bugle hung across his shoulders ; and laced ankle 
boots completed the costume. He appeared about thirty years of age, 
and was evidently av Englishman ; he was about the middle height, and, 
from constant hard exercise, in first-rate condition. This was the hunter 
and owner of the pack. To him every nook and corner of the wild and 
pathless forests was well known throughout acircuit of twenty or thirty 
miles, and, with the knife and steunch hounds, whatever game might be 
on foot—from the grisly boar to the fleet Sambur or elk—was run down, 
brought to bay, and killed. He had just started when I heard the notes 
of the horn, and was now on his way for the day's sport. I accompanied 
him, and after half a mile of rough walking through tumpy grass plains 
we entered the thick forest. 
_ The ‘‘elk,’’ as it is called in Ceylon, but more properly the Sambur deer, 
is one of the most magnificent of the deer tribe. He stands upwards of 
thirteen hands at the shoulder, weighs between five and six hundred 
pounds live weight, and uses his immense strength when brought to bay 
with undaunted courage against both hunter and hounds—wounds and 
death being the too common fate of the latter. 

No stranger to this sport would have believed that a man could pene- 
trate such dense jungle as the undergrowth of the forest ; but the hunter 
was already in it, tearing and breaking down all before him, as he pushed 
his headlong way, while we followed in the path that he cleft before us. 
We were no sooner in the forest than every hound, in answer to the 

‘unter’s voice, rushed forward and disappeared, with the exception of 
three or four deerhounds, who never left his }*el. In we struggled, still 
tearing and forcing through the tangled mass, the labor being increased 


' 
| by the ascent, as we were ploughing our way up the mountain’s side 


| Half an hour of this severe work brought us to the summit of the hill 
There was no view, as we were in the heart ot the forest, but we stood 
for once on level ground. ‘Tracks of elk sunk deep in the soil in many 
directions, and the bark rubbed from the trunksof many of the trees, | 
showed that the animals had recently been rubbing their antlers in this | 


very spot. 

Suddenly one of the deerhounds raised his head and cocked his ears, 
and at the same instant a long shrill halloo from the hunter echoed 
through the mountains. It was ‘‘the find;’’ the deep note of a hound 
in full cry was heard distinctly in the distance ; then another joined him ; 
then another ; again the loud halloo rang through the forest ; hound af- 
ter hound joined the running pack, till the whole valley below was alive 
with their music. ‘‘It isan elk !’’ said the hunter, ‘‘and we must wait 
for a few moments till I can judge of his course.’ Welistened. Thecry 
of the hounds was more and more distant. They were going straight 
away at a slapping pace, and the idea of following them through this 
pathless forest seemed absurd. However, the hunter's mind seemed made 
up. ‘Come along !’’ he shouted ; ‘‘they are gone to the big river !’’ and 
off he went. Crash went the underwood as he went through it like a buf- 
falo. It was down hill, and everything gave way as he plovghed along at 
a speed that appeared impossible. On we went, through ravines, down 
steep gullies, every now and then rolling head over heels, but, again re- 
covering, ever pushing on. Easy up the hills and arush down was the 
order of the day, every now and then stopping to listen for the cry of the 
hounds ; but all was still except the beating of our hearts, and again on 
we went. 

We had run and scrambled for about three milesin this arduous chase, 
when we suddenly burst from the tangled forest and found ourselves upon 
an elevated ridge of grassy mountains, with an extensive and magnificent 
panorama of open country, at a depth of some three thousand feet beneath 
us. A mountain rising on our left formed a deep gorge, at the bottom of 
which flowed the big river, and aftera moment’s halt to listen, I again 
followed the hunter as he dashed down the stecp and grassy mountain's 
side, leaping over rocks and holes, and gullies, in the perilous descent, af- 
ter the maddest and most break-neck fashion. Suddenly we halted; the 
hunter threw himself down in the high grass, an example which [instantly 
followed. Before us was the deep gorge ; to our left, and high above us, 
was the open face of the mountain, interspersed with narrow strips of jun- 
gle. I now distinctly heard the hounds on the very crest of the ridge, and 
a few moments after a noble hart broke cover, and came bounding down 
the hill-side direct for the spot where we were lying concealed. The 
hounds, running as true as gold, now burst from the jungle on his track ; 
down he came at tearing speed exactly for us. We held the deerhounds 
by the necks lest they should head the approaching deer, and the next mo- 
ment he passed us at flying speed for the big river beneath. Slipping the 
deerhounds, away they dashed like lightning in pursuit ; up jumped the 
hunter, and, waving his cap to be seen by the approaching pack, he gave 
a view-halloo that made the blood jump in one’s veins. ‘‘Yoick to him! 
Hark forrar-r-rd to him !’’ 

The hounds heard the well-known voice, and soon dashed by us like a 
flight of birds upon the scent. They were now all beyond us, and away 
we went after them at a pace that soon brought us towards the bottom of 
the gorge. At once we heard the din of voices in the river beneath ; they 
were at bay ; and again the hunter’s halloo cheered them on as we hurried 
to the scene of action. We were soon there ; the river was a_ boiling tor- 
rent, and the elk stood belly-deep in the rapids, which swept the hounds 
away whenever they attempted to attack him. It was impossible to touch 
him in such a position. For about twenty minutes he thus stood secure, 
striking the struggling hounds beneath the water as the torrent swept them 
by, and defying all his enemies. It seemed a hopeless attack, when pre- 
sently he started off, and | ounding down the river, now springing from 
rock to rock, aow flying down the rapids, he again came to bay in a broad 
deep pool. The hounds had followed him along the bank, and once more 
the deafening bay commenced, joined with the wild halloos of the hunter 
and the roar of broken waters. 

The elk stood upon a sand-bank in the centre of the pool, only knee 
deep, but on all sides surrounded by deep water; and from this position 
he struck down the leading hounds with hoofs and horns as they swam 
bravely towards him. In a few moments there was a tremendous splash 
in the deep water as the hunter himself jumped in, and, with the long 
hunting knife bared in his right hand, he swam with his left to the at- 
tack. ‘The hounds were swimming all around him; and, cheered by the 
presence of their master, they hurried towards the enemy. It was a race 
between hunter and hounds ; they neared the sandbank upon which the 
elk stood ; his mane was bristled up and his nostrils distended with rage 
—still they approached him ; but the next moment with a tremendous 
spring he was uponthem. Down went the hounds beneath the water to 
the right and left ; down went the hunter, as he dived beneath to avoid 
the blow, and all was for the instant spray and confusion. There was the 
elk swimming victorious in the deep pool ; but the next moment Bertram 
was seen hanging on his ear. 

Nevertheless, on he swam, unheeding the staunch hound, and now re- 
gained his footing on the shallow bank; but here the fight commenced. 
‘*Yoick to him, Rebel !’’ shouted a well-known voice, heard loud above 
the din ; and, landing from the deep, the gallant hound, answering to 
the halloo, sprang like a demon at the elk’s throat. ‘‘Well done, good 
lad! he has him!’’ The elk reared to his full height, striking over 
several other hounds that had attacked him, and, shaking one of the 
seizers from his hold, he again dashed boldly among the pack. Again 
there was spray and confusion, as before. But Rebel kept his hold; the 
hunter grappled with him and passed the sharp blade rapidly behind the 
shoulder. The water crimsoned suddenly ; a dozen hounds leap upon the 
dying elk ; he reared and plunged convulsively, sending some of the sei- 
zers flying from their holds. The hunter stood a few yards apart, quietly 
waiting the event, which a few seconds terminated ; the noble brute fell 
and died. The hounds were called off and coupled. ‘The elk was dragged 
to the sandbank and gralloched. The offal was devoured by the eager 
pack ; and, the spot being marked so that the coolies should have no difti- 
culty when sent in discovering it, the hunter, carrying the magnificent 
head and horns across his shoulders, slowly began the ascent homewards, 
followed by the bloody pack and PHANTOM. 


A Foun of “Punch.” 


RANDOM REFLECTIONS, 

Next to that of umbrellas, the ownership of books is perhaps the least 
respected. Hence the philosophical, though rude remark, that fools lend 
books, and wise men borrow them. 

The value of a ‘‘good thing’’ depends on him who utters it. The joke 
of the host is certain to be laughed at ; that of the poor relation is scarcely 
even listened to. 

My son, if thou wilt wear tight boots, there are three bad things thou 
wilt inevitably suffer ; namely, a bad corn, a bad gait, and a bad temper 

When a man is so reduced that he has to pawn his ring, it may be safely 
inferred that he is hardly worth a rap. 

It is the last air on the hurdy gurdy that gets the player's head broken. 

How fleeting in the ho'idays isa leg of mutton! Still, a prelude of 
hard dumpling is an antidote to appetite. 

It is said that Necessity knows no law. 
ing such a virtue of necessity. ; 

My Son, when cabmen take the pledge, and the police will not take 
supper when on culinary duty ; when ‘‘genuine Havanas’’ are no longer 
grown at Kew, nor ‘‘real Suffolk Sausages’’ chopped and stuffed in 
Houndsditch ; when an omnibus half empty goes the same pace as a full 
one; when “‘original’’ English farces are no longer to be traced as Adap- 
tations from the French, and ‘“‘Shakspearian’’ circus-clowns make jokes 
that one can laugh at ; when the laws of private property extend to um- 
brellas, and a case of confiscation may be dealt with as a theft ; when a 
laundress in the Temple gives up taking snuff, and abstains for four-and- 
twenty hours from touching anybody's gin-bottle; when a bachelor in 
lodgings finds a shirt without a button off, and has his shaving-water 
brought without ringing more than twice for it; when the Beef-eaters are 
all of them confirmed Vegetarians, and no alderman will take a second 
plate of turtle—then, O my Son, thou may’st chance to finda wife who 
will not object to travel without eight.and-twenty packages, and who will 
find herself possessed of such angelic self-denial aseven to refuse thy 
offer of a dress because she finds and confesses that she doesn't want it. 

Allis Vanity! I saw a dustman stop the other day to have his coat 
brushed ! 


REMINDERS TO FINE YOUNG ENGLISH GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO TRAVEL 
ON THE CONTINENT. 

Mind you take as a pattern of your costume the absurd caricatures that 
the French Charivarists are in the habit of drawing of the English. The 
more ridiculous the better. : . 

Mind you insult everybody in their native language if you can ; but if 
you cannot, then in your own nervous Saxon. A. dash of Billingsgate will 
rather improve the mixture. 








This accounts for people mak- 





Mind you leave you name behind you, in letters as big as your conceit, 


‘on every monument you visit. 


) 


Mind, upon the slighest dispute or prevarication, you threaten to write 
to Lord Palmerston 

Mind, if you are fond of tuft hunting, that you do not mistake the 
lutor for the young Lord he is taking charge of 

Mind you keep your hat on when you go into a Church. 

_ Mind you assert the national privilege of grumbling, and finding fault, 
| justly or not, with everything and everybody, wheresoever you go. 

Mind you abuse, to your heart’s discontent, the Government of the 
country through which you are travelling, {more especially, if you have 
any reason to suspect there are Secret Police about. 

Mind you call for ale, porter, Harvey's savtee, soda-water, seidlitz pow- 
ders, port, pickles, Cockle’s pills, or penny postage stamps, in the most 
out-of-the-way places, where such things have never been heard of before. 

Mind the best insult to throw at a Frenchman is to call him ‘French 
Frog,’’ and no sarcasm stings a German more,than to throw into his teeth 
‘‘Sourkrout.’’ 

Mind you cultivate the notion that you may do everything you like, as 
long as you pay for it. Rest assured you may ring the bells of the hotel 
all night, if it is only charged in the bill. 

Finally, and distinctly, Mind you do everything that is nonsensical, 
whimsical, outrageous, mad, ungentlemanly, or extravagant, so that it is 
likely to bring into disrepute the credit and character of angEnglishman. 
It is by such means that the honorable reputation of Englishmen is best 
sustained abroad. 

A GARLAND OF WIT, 

The Editor of the Paris ‘‘Figaro’’ has commenced (we learn from the 
‘“‘Globe’’) a series of hebdomadel dinners, for the easier accumulation of 
witticisms to adorn his lively journal. His plan is to invite anybody of 
decent social standing, and the invited guest is to pay, as the price of 
his ticket, ten francs, and one new bon mot The plan answers wonder- 
fully, and several English dramatic authors have clubbed to take a cop 
of ‘‘Figaro,’’ and divide the jokes as honestly as their temperaments wi 
permit. 

The Editor of the ‘Saturday Revew,"’ being equally alive to the ad- 
vantage of getting some little liveliness into his pages, has, we under- 
stand, adopted the same course, and with even more marked results. He 
has commenced a series of tripe-suppers to his contributors, which are 
generously given gratis, but each guest must bring a joke. The result has 
been that the ‘‘Review’’ sparkles with sudden brilliancy. We are per- 
mitted to mention that, at the first supper, the following delicious things 
were said by some of the party :— 

Mr. Foozle—I have lately been reading some light literature, but was 
glad to a-light from that Pegasus. 

Mr. Bumbleby—I suppose that you were not in the joke-lar vein. (Great 
applause. ) 

Mr. Nibbles—-Vain, sir! I hope there's no vanity here. 

Mr. Bumptious—-Ha! ha! fair—in fact, Vanity Fair. 

Mr. Gimlet—Talking of fair, give me the wing of that fowl. 
applause, and the speaker's salary increased on the spot.) 

Mr. Bonassus—l’ve got the liver-wing, but the joke sticks in my giz- 
zard) (Murmurs.) 

Mr. F’oozle—Another supper joke from me would be a work of supper- 


(Loud 


errogation. (Not understood.) 
Mr. Nibbles—Ah, Foozle, if you could cut up a book as well as you do 
a bird! 


Mr. Foozle—None of your ill-bread sauce, thank you. 

Mr. Bumptious (sonorously)—I believe that very few books are written 
to be read. 

Mr. Gimblet—Surely the Red Book is. (Cheers for five minutes.) 

Mr. Bonassus—Waiter, a serviette. (The waiter having given the gen- 
tleman one, it is obviously not what he wanted.) Ah! I mean an as- 
sielte. 

Mr. Nibbles—Your French is queer—as yet. (Murmurs.) 

Mr. Bumbleby—Well, I think we've all earned our supper, 80 suppose 
we leave off sparkling— 

Mr. Foozle (inexhaustible) —And take to still—champagne, eh? 

Everybody (eagerly)—Sham pain to our real friends, and real pain to 
our, &c., &c., &c. (Roars of laughter and applause.) . 

It is not always that the borrowing a French hint leads to so satisfac- 
tory a result, but the improved tone and sportive liveliness now character- 
istic of the ‘‘Saturday Review’’ completely justify the bold experiment 
of its conductors. Any assistance Mr. Punch can render to his generous 





and enterprising contemporary shall be heartily at his service. 


GOOD NATURED THOUGHTS, 
BY A STUPID HARMLESS FELLOW. 

It is not generous to blame Youth for the follies of young men. 

Good wives, like filberts, will remain good for along time. It all de- 
pends upon the care you take of them, and how you husband them. 

Supposing Experience does not give us new habits, it teaches us at all 
events to hide the holes in those we have. , 

Solid worth is often found in a reugh outside. Sovereigns roll repeat- 
edly out of an old stocking. ; 

When a friend is sinking, Hope is like the Anchor that the Deal pilots 
take out to a ship in distress, and we should all volunteer in carrying it to 
him. 

It is unkind to boast of the English Constitution in the presence of 
Foreigners. Invalids never exactly like to hear a strong man bragging 
about his health. 

The loss of a joyful illusion is alwaysa painful thing. 
child looking at Clown after he has washed his face. 

A surly reception from a debtor raises a pleasing hope of payment ! 

If we only said one half of the witty things that, on reflection, we foel 
we might, and ought to, have said, what clever fellows we should be | 

We have often seen a cow part with her milk in the most patient man- 
ner, and then turn round and upset the pail. It reminds us always of a 
generous action gracelessly done ! 


CONSTERNATION IN THE GREEN ROOM. 

John Baldwin Buckstone, Esq., is in a state of nervous alarm lest the 
“Crowded Dwellings’ Prevention Bill’’ should act prejudicially to the in- 
terests of his theatre. He says ff the Bill applies to “Crowded Houses 
as well as Crowded Dwellings, he may as well close his doors at once, for 
he should be infringing the law every night. He declares it is not his 
fault if the Haymarket is continually crowded : and he is not ambitious 
to have a body of the Police Force breaking into his Pit, his Gallery, and 
his Boxes, and turning one-half of the audience out. Overwhelmed with 


It is likea 





these fears, he formed himself into a deputation, and in that ny ap | 
waited, on Tuesday last, on Mr. Thomas Slingsby Duncomb, M.P., “ys 
the theatres, for the pupose of laying his apprehensions before him, an - 
beg of him to use all his theatrical influence to get a clause inserted in . 8 
Bill, specially exempting the Haymarket ‘Theatre from the penalties t . 
the unavoidable circumstance of ‘‘Crowded Houses’ night after nigh 
would unquestionably expose it to. ad h 

This deputation, consisting of J. B. Buckstone, Nsq., was joined on the 
door-step by Messrs. Webster, Emden, and Robson, whose breasts were 
apparentiy heaving under precisely similar fears. The interview lasted a 
good hour. The particulars of it have not yet transpired, but we augur 
that it must have been of a highly agreeable, if not convivial nature, in- 
asmuch as, not only was the cabman paid most liberally for the time he 
had been kept waiting, but the faces of the three distinguished dramatic 
plenipotentiaries were observed to be radiant with good humor, besides 
being luminously enveloped in fumes of tobacco of the most fragrant 
description. 


Nouns and Crackjaws.—A contemporary’s Own correspondent in Hungary, 
in reporting the progress of the Emperor of Austria in that country, to 
prove that his Imperial Majesty is not likely to be received, as his enemies 
anticipate, with silence and inattention by the Magyar nobles, gives 4 
list of certain of those magnates who repaired to Oedenburg to form 4 
guard of honor, and observes :— ; 

‘There is some eloquence in the language of proper names: Prince 
Esterhazy, Couzt Cziraky, Count Joseph Somoggi, the four Counts Sez- 
chenyi, Count Zichy, Count Vizay, Count Walkenstein, the two Counts Pe- 
jacsevies, Count Niszky, Count Bury, Count Jomisch, Count Erdody, 
Count Csaky, and Baron de Trints. . / 

The eloquence, such 45 there is, in this nominal catalogue, is of a very 
simple and extremely rugged character. It can be pleasing to those only 
who delight in uncouth sounds attended with horrible grimaces, for the 
result of an attempt to enumerate the above list of names, is a frightful 
discord, and invelves contortions of countenance which, to the spectator, 
present the apparent symptoms of an epiliptic fit. 





( atri »ws from New York we 
Very Sorry to Hear It.—In the last theatrical news . 
read in announcement evidently intended to be complimentary, but 
which does not speak well for the kind of entertainments patronised by 
the Americans :— ‘ : 

At 444 Broadway are Nagle’s Juvenile Comedians. Here 28 children 
play light pieces in a manner to put their elders to the blush. : 

We are extremely sorry, and think that the sooner the 444 is shut up, 





and the 28 well whipped, the better. 











Cie Spirit of the Cinies. 
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horses in th tting for the Chester ( is 1 called (rood 
Whether the so-naming the il was in consequence of its being foaled 
on that day. or whether the owner intended a miserable joke, to ¢t 

fect that he had now got a Fust horse, Mr. P. neither knows nor cares but 






heathens had better look elsewhere than in the Prayer-Book for 


the turf 
christening hints 






British Art and French Horseflesh—The Goodwood Cup has been actually 
won bya French horse! ionarque has covered himself and France with 
glory. Whatnext? We shall havea French poodle beating a British 
Billy in the destruction of rats, and who can say that some Gallic cham- 
pion may not some day crop the laurels of the Tipton Slasher? : 

The ‘‘Cup’’ is decorated with two medallions representing scenes from 
the ‘‘Midsummer Night's Dream.’’ More appropriate embellishments 
might have been derived from ‘‘Richard the Third.”’ One of them would 
of course have been the battle scene, wherein the desperate usurper makes 
the celebrated offer of his kingdom fora horse, and the other that in 
which the Duke of Norfolk apprizes Richard of the no less celebrated 
warning which has been addressed to him with the appellation of Jockey. 

Reverting to the subject of Monarque, we would congratulate that suc- 
cessful animal on the superiority of the destiny which awaits him in his 
native land to that whichis here usually reserved for the ‘‘high-mettled 
racer.’ Monargue never will go to the hounds; the Parisian love of 
horseflesh will prevent that: he will have admirers who will be fond of his 
very remains, and when he dies he will go to M. Isidore de Saint-Hillare 
and the hippophagists. 































Pretty American Compliment.—‘*Your English ladies are very handsome,’ 
said a polite youmg American gentleman to Mr. Punch 

‘Your American girls are exquisitely lovely,’’ returned Mr 
scorning to be outdone in courtesy. 

‘‘Aye, girls, that is true, but they fall off as they count years. 
see your women carry off palm, and what's more, it’s a palm that 
will bear a date.”’ 


‘<D1.. 1) 
Bless em au, 













































































































































Punch, 


So you 


the 


‘ said Mr. Punch, pieusly. ‘‘Let’s liquor 


Tillow and Gruel.—Mr. Sims Reeves had been singing ‘‘Come into the 
garden, Maud,’’ when there arose a vehement outcry for an encore. ‘‘La- 
dies and Gentlemen,"’ said the popular tenor, as soon as the noise had 
somewhat abated, ‘‘I am sorry to inform you that Maud is laboring under 
asevere cold. In fact, her Mamma has just sent her to bed. Under 
these circumstances, it will be quite useless for me to ask Maud to ‘come 
into the garden’ again this evening. As soon as she has recovered, | 
shall be only too happy to oblige you.’’ 





Unnatural Subjects. —It is with indescribable pain that we call the atten- 
tion of our loyal readers to the fact that certain persons assumed to wear 
the human form, belonging to the Financial Reform Association of Li- 
verpool, have addressed the Queen and F. M. Prince Albert on the sub- 
ject of the Princess Royal's dowry. These petitioners absolutely ask of the 
Royal parents to provide for their own child! But these petitioners can- 
not be men. No; they must be pelicans. 

How a Lady may always look Young.—By gettinga fashionable artist to 
take her portrait. 

Obituary.—The Atlantic Telegraph Company (for the present) has thrown 
off the ‘mortal coil.’’ 


Paddy's Breakfast, Lunch, Dinner, and Supper.—‘‘Semper Praties.’ 


THE THEATRE. 











AS IT I8, AND AS IT HAS BEEN | 
| 
From the Charleston **Daily Courler } 
Numper LY | 
O there be players that I have seen play 
And heard others pra and that higt —Shakspeare 


Iam in this number to speak, in accordance with my plan, of the pecu- | 
liar merits of some of those who in my young days, supported the promi- 
nent characters in Sheridan’s *‘Schoo] for Scandal.” 

I am beginning to apprehend that it will be thought the deep impres- 
sions of the excellent performers, which I received in my youth, is draw- 
ing me into the common weakness ot al! old fellows like myself—which is 
a fondness, and perhaps a tedious partiality for the pleasures we have 
formerly enjoyed, and which we are very apt to believe no other opportu- 
nity can ever again be offered us, equally to enjoy again. IfIdo fall 
under the suspicion of overcoloring my praise, | can safely appeal to those of 
my own age to endome what I say, and to testify to the general accuracy 
of my judgment. It is true, I never can forget the rich intellectual treat 
many had it in their power to afford me 5 ‘*T do remember such 
things were, that were most precious 

I cannot well, then, overestimate those | > so much admired, and am 
now endeavoring to recall—not so much on my own account, as for the bene- 


ars ago 


fit of others—for those who are out of the Theatre, as well as those who are 
in tt, that the former may derive, what I write, some idea of the 
worth and excellence of many members of that, by far too much underva- 
lued profession, an actor; and the later may be induced to emulate the 


predecessors, and ‘‘go and do likewise !’ 

Sir Peter Teazle, in London, in the days ‘‘When 
King,’’ is (as I always heard he was) a nephew of | 
the late Countess of Derby. Be that asit may, he has ever been a great | 
favoritein England on the stage. He is still alive, I believe, and plays 
occasionally, though, of course, time must have painfully diminished his 
powers. I never saw his predecessor, King, as Sir Peter, he was before by 
day ; but from all I gathered in my early life from those who had seen 
him, I presume Farren must have played Sir Peter after his manner. He | 
did not exaggerate the features of this character, as many are apt to do at 
the present day, but he presented him, though as an old bachelor, not as an | 
old man. Sir Peter wasa manof honor anda refined gentleman, and 
though the scenes are ludicrous in the extreme in which he becomes entan- 
gled, he ought never to be represented by an actor so that we are to laugh 


geod examples of their 
Farren, who played 
George the Fourth was 


ren’s, though Munden preceded Farren. Sir Peter Teazle was one of Mr. 
Mundeu’s great parts. He wasalso in an opposite line—in low comedy—as 
Crack im ‘The Turnpike Gate,”’ and Dobson in ‘‘The Devil to Pay.’’ 

Now, whilst I enjoyed vastly the fun he afforded in these characters, 
and his grotejne farce generally, I confess it was afar richer treat to 
me to see his OG.) Dornton, in ‘“The Road to Ruin’’—to hear his touching 
accents when he \hinks his son has fallen from honor—‘‘Who weuld be a 
father ”’—an i then when the clouds that hung over him are removed, 
his glorious exclamation—‘‘Who would not be a Father ?’’—uttered with 
such effect as to go hime at once, with magical power, to every heart 
throughout the most crowded theatre. 

_Munden had the faculty of altering the muscles of his face into a va- 
riety of laughable shapes, which, though they did sometimes, in some of 
his more reiined impersonaticns, border a little too much upon grimace, 
and one wished he would leave off ‘his damnable faces,’’ yet he was irre- 
sistible, and he would make the <ravest and the most fastidious laugh in 
spite of themselves. He had a govi voice, too, and was popular as a singer 
of comic songs. 

Both Young and Macready have appeared as Joseph Surface. The well 
established reputation of the latter (Macready) in Charleston, makes it un- 
necessary for me to subjvin anything here to the public applause he so de- 
servedly won in London, particularly as*! shall have to speak of him in 
another place, before I conclude these reminiscences. 

Young was for many years at the head of his profession. 
most celebrated amongst the ancient amd modern players have had ‘‘to 
bide their time,’’ and wait for the slow process of accident and observation 
to cultivate and manifest their talents. Not so with Young. Having 
been well educated, and possessing all the important requisites for the 
Stage, a fine voice and pleasing person, happily suited to the dignity of 

Tragedy, he soon aspired to leading parts. and ‘‘bore his blushing honors 
thick upon bim.’’ 

When Drury Lane Theatre was burned down, and the new Covent Gar- 
den had not yet been opened, the Haymarket Theatre was the only Thea- 
tre then in London for the legitimate Drama. 
my notes, that Young, then, in 1809, had made a successful appearance 
as Hamlet. I hope none of my readers will confound the name of this 
great actor with that of Charlie Young ‘‘of ours,”’ of subsequent days, “in 
our town.”’ 

For many years Mr. Young continued to do leading busi i ( 

48 first Tragedian. All his merit, however, did not lie ap toe par 
filled with much eclat sueh parts as Joseph Surface, and the serious parts 
of Comedy, such as Mr. Oakley in the ‘Jealous Wife,”’ and Lord Townley 
in the ‘“Provoked Husband,’’ but he never gave me greater satisfaction 
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[ retain a much more distinct recollection of Munden’s acting than Far- | 
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Charles Kemble, in one sense, may be said to have been ! 
Boards, having been the younger brother of the famous John Kemble, 
Mrs. Siddons, Stephen Kemble, and Mrs. Whitlock, who played in this 
city years ago, under the management of Mr. Placide. 

For some time, Charles Kemble was ‘‘an actor of all work’’ on the stage 
—rated as a good general player and comedian. He got to the top of the 
ladder at last, however, and played some of the leading business at Cov ent 
Garden, particularly after his talented daughter came out, as Miss Fanny 
Kemble. I need only speak of him now as Charles Surface, which part he 
supported so well as to win for him a high reputation, and assist very much 
the attraction of the play. 

To follow Charles Kemble, or any other of the famous actors I have 
named, through all the different scenes in this play, and other parts by 
which they have rendered themselves celebrated in their profession, would 
be drawing me into lengths inconsistent with my design at present, which 
is to give a general outline, rather than details of the excellence of those 
of whom, as J/ucques says in Shakspeare’s ‘‘As you like it,’’ 1 have seen play 
many parts! 

Notwithstanding, then, the profusion of materials that my memory 
supphes me with, I must be content to say of Mrs. Fawcett, who was one 
of the company of Covent Garden in 1819, and had her full share of good 
business in the many pieces then produced, she possessed sterling merit— 
I will not say, capable of filling the first walks of the profession, but, as a 
secondary actress, for judgment and correctness, had no superior. I can- 
not speak too highly of Mr. Fawcett, and of Dowton, and of Jones, the 
representative of the fops of the stage, who from his polished manners, en- 
joyed the sobriquet of ‘Gentleman Jones ;’’ and of Blanchard, the father of 
Mrs. Hamblin, the wife of Thomas Hamblin; and of Liston, whose face 
was his fortune, and never came upon the stage, even without speaking, 
that his audience was not conyulsed with laughter. I leave it, then, to 
my readers to imagine for themselves what a Sir Benjamin Backbite he 
must have made. 

It only remains for me now to speak of Miss 0’ Neill as Lady Teazle. 

What can I say in her praise that will do her justice, aud convey any- 
thing like an accurate idea of her merit? She was a very poor girl, the 
daughter, I believe, of an obscure actor in Ireland, and the wonder is how 
one with the few opportunities of cultivation, mental and social, that were 
within her reach, as a girl, could in early womanhood have risen to such 
eminence. Yet we find her, as a young person, transferred from the Irish 
Boards, without a rival in England. Mrs. Siddon’s star had then set, 
and the theatrical world was in mourning at the disappearance, but the 
abilities of Miss O' Neill revived the drooping spirits of the friends of the 
Stage! They heard all the powerful tones of their great favorite again, 
and saw more than the beauty and softness of a Siddons, in the Belvidera 
and Beatrice—the Isabella and Juliet of an O'Neill! 

Although I cannot write any thing from my personal recollection of 
Mrs. Siddons when she was in her meridian splendor, ‘‘the admired of 
all admirers,’’ yet itis not out of place for me to say, that it was very 
nearly my good fortune to have seen her once upon the Stage, though she 
was then so far advanced in life, as to possess not the ability to give any 
idea to a young person, who saw her then for the only time, how vast 


characters where feeling and grace 


born to the 


_ were those powers she once possessed to delight and edify a previous age. 


After a long retirement she consented to appear once more in London for 
the benefit of her brother, Charles Kemble. The play was ‘‘Douglas, 
she of course, Lady Randolph. An opportunity, which might never occur 


| again, to see the great Tragic Queen, of whom every body had hcard so 


much from those who had gone before them, was not to be slighted— 
many, therefore, who could do so, eagerly embraced it, the opportunity I 
mean, not Mrs. Siddons. I was not present, but I heard the house was 
so crowded, and her voice so weak, that few could say they Aeard her, but 
it was some satisfaction to know they had seen her. 

And now that I have named Mrs. Siddons, let me also mention her 
John Kemble. I saw himin many of his favorite 


| parts, such as ‘‘Hamlet,’’ Brutus, in ‘‘Julius Cesar,’’ and Coriolanus, in 


‘Caius Marcius Coriolanus’’; the proud air with which he uttered those 
words to Aufidius 

‘*T duttered your forces in Coreoli, 

Alone I did it, boy! 
I can never forget. 

I can relate an anecdote of him, or rather describe a scene, in which | 
was the principal actor, though a juvenile one, amerechild. He, Kemble, 
was playing an engagement in Liverpool, and was one evening dining 
about seven miles from that town with a gentleman at whose house I was 
, Whose school-fellow and crony I was—it 
was during the holidays of a school, to which we both went, in the neigh- 
borhood. There had been just preceding this, at the breaking up of the 
school before the holidavs, an exhibition of speaking speeches from plays, 
&c., usual in the public and private, in England. I had 
spoken, though a little bit of a fellow, with satisfaction to my master and 
the assembled company on the occassion, Rolla’s ‘‘Speech to the Peruvian 
Soldiery,’’ and after dinner I remembergI was brought into the room, 
where the great Roscit to repeat t.e speech to him! When I had 
finished, he beckoned me to him, and putting his hand upon my head re- 
marked in a tone quite feeble—his voice was weak in those days—‘‘I wish 
I had your voice, my little friend! 

It is perhaps proper, and probably will be interesting to many, for me to 
state, that I first delivered this speech at a public exhibition of the pupils 
in the old Charleston College, in the time of Dr. Buist, and, therefore, if 
I spoke it ‘‘trippingly on the tongue,”’ all the credit is due, not to me, 
but the patient instructor, Dr. Buist, whose good pleasure it was 

‘To teach my young idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er my mind.”’ 

I shall never forget him and ‘this labor of love,’’ though, of course, he 
has long forgotten his little pupil in the days ’ere fame, fortune and the 
respect of his fellow-man placed him in the high position he soon after oc- 
cupied, and where he has ever since been, inourcommunity. I am going 
back now, gentle reader, a long way—to the period when the old Charles- 
ton College stood on the west side of the present enclosure running south 
and north—it was a long brick building, ana Dr. Buist was the head mas- 
ter. The exhibition I refer to, took place upwards of fifty years since. 
There was a little stage erected for the occasion in ‘‘the long room,’’ 
which was crowdei by the parents of the boys, about two dozen having 
been selected as §worthy to appear in public. I was the youngest of the 
speakers, I remember that, and, also, that the prominent speaker among 
the big boys was one who has in manhood fully realized the promise of 
his early iife, filling, as he has done for many years, a place of high public 
trust, with honor to himself and advantage to the State. I allude to my 
respected friend, James W. Gray, Esq. 

To return to Miss O'Neill. She bad a good face and figure, set off by 
great taste in dress, admirably adapting her to appear to advantage in 
such a character as Lady Teazle ; no wonder she established herself as she 
did in public judgment, asa great acquisition to the play board, as the 
Lady Teazle of the day. 

What I have saidso far, relates to her public character as an actress. 
So strictly under the guidance of circumspection and decorum was her ca- 
reer run, that no wonder she had as many admirers off the stage as on it. 
About the end of the year 1820, Mr. Beacher, an Irish gentleman of 
family, fortune, and improved mind, having addressed her, to him she 
was soon after married. 

In my cursory remarks, I have often said that such or such a one began 
his career as an actor in Old Ireland—now, it isa very remarkable fact, 
and, therefore, worthy to be particularly stated, that both in old and 
modern times, numbers of persons who subsequently became great cele- 
rities elsewhere, began to actin Dublin. The English stage is indebted to 
the Irish stage, or rather the stage in Dublin, for training up some of its 
best performers. Witbout pretending to be very accurate, I can enume- 
rate in the olden times, Dogget, Wilkes and Quin—a little later than them 
Barry, Mossopp, Sheridan, Macklin, Dyer, and in our own times, a host 
of well-graced distingues of both sexes, Miss O'Neil among the number, 
who constituted that brilliant galaxy cf Stars, that have from time to 
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I find, by a reference to | 


| time attracted attention, making re-pledent the theatrical horizon ! 


I must not omit to mention that Edmund Kean, in the period I have 
just been writing about (1819), was ‘‘in all his glory !'’ He was then act- 
ing at Drury Lane—and this will explain my not mixing him up, or ra- 
ther linking him with the leading actors, who were members of the com- 
pany at the theatre Covent Garden. 


On certain grand occasions, however, they did unite their forces. What 
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Then wh il eye beholds the part.”—Francis’ Horg, 

Fluctuating, I have shown, the fortunes of the drama ever hay 
wevertheless she has always had powerful advocates to plead her caus 
and to insist upon her importance to society. I could enumerate a 
of able champions, who have from time to time entered the lists on om 
side, doing her good service by nobly battling in her defence, but I need 
only refer to Schiller’s, powerful defence of the stage, as a moral fastination 
which he read at a public session of one of the mest distinguished Likenere 
and Philosophical Societies in Germany, in 1784. I will briefly review it 

In this able vindication of the stage against its detractors, Schiller has 
exhausted the subject, and left nothing for others to add who have g > 
ceeded him. = 

He takes the ground and maintains it as only one with his genius could 
do, that as there is a general and irresistible inclination on the part of 
man for the new and extraordinary—a desire to be in an impassioned state 
of feeling—the stage opens a boundless field for the mind, furnishes sour- 
ces of true enjoyment by nourishing every faculty of the soul, without 
overcharging any—combining cultivation of the mind and heart with the no- 
blest entertainment. 

Religion and the laws of a country, Schiller contends, are strengthened 
by the stage. As visible representations must produce more powerfy] ef- 
fects than the dead letter and cold narrative, it follows that the effects of 
the stage must be deeper and more lasting than morals and the laws, | have 
no doubt Schiller is right, for every one truly acquainted with the human 
heart must acknowledge the truth of the Horatian precept— ‘ 

‘‘Segnius irritant animum demissa per aures. 
Quam qu sunt oculis submissa fidelibus.’’ 

In the same way that virtue is made to appear lovely, so are the vices 
of our nature depicted as hateful, and to be shunned, in the terrible mirror of 
the stage ! 

But the sphere of the action of the stage extends stil] further—eyen 
where religion and the laws deem it below their dignity to accompan 
human feelings, and perceptions ; there the stage still occupies itself with 
our education. What is done by religion and the laws by the aid of emo- 
tion and terror, is effected frequently on the stage by mirth and satire 
The pride of man is sometimes as quickly and infallibly humbled by ridi- 


& been— 


| cule, as his conscience is touched by the moral lesson, or the gravest pre- 





will be thought of the extraordinary combination of talent in the play of 


| ‘‘Othello,’’ when Kean has been known to play Othello—Young, lago ; 
| Charles Kemble, Cassio, and Jones, the leading light Comedian of Covent 
| Garden, Roderigo—a character in his hands very different to what it ge- 

nerally appears to be in modern days. When represented by Jones, Ro- 


cept. 
In a poem by Randolph, are the following lines. As they express my 
fentiments exactly, I quote them with much satisfaction : : 

‘Boldly, I dare say, 

There has been more by us in some one play 

Laugh’d into wit and virtue, than hath been 

By twenty tedious lectures drawn from sin, 

And foppish humors—hence the cause doth rise, 

Men are not won by th’ ears, so well as eyes.’ 

Horace, also, observes : ‘ 

Ridiculum acri 

Fortius ac melius plerumque secat res. 

Upon the question of the decided influence which a good permanent 
Theatre would exercise upon the spirit of a nation, Schiller is very forcible. 

What he endeavors to prove by this remarkable treatise, succinctly re- 
capitulated, is this: That the stage exercises an important influence 
upon manners, and the enlightening of the mind. That the Theatre de- 
serves the preference of all other inventions of luxury, and all establish- 
ments of social entertainment. That human nature cannot bear to be 
perpetually stretched upon the rack of business—the pleasures of the senses 
cease when they are satisfied. Surfeited with animal enjoyment, fatigued 
by continued exertions, and tortured by the eternal impulse to action, 
man thirsts for better and choicer pleasures, or dashes wildly, recklessly 
into licentious dissipations, which hasten his downfall, and destroy the 
peace and dignity of society ; Bacchanalian riots, ruinous gambling, a 
thousand frenzies which idleness breeds, are the unavoidable consequences 
in every community where there is no Theatre nightly opened. 

When the heart is bowed down by many a care ;—when ill humor poisons 
the lonely hours of an individual ;—when business and professional labors 
tire and depress him ; in the artificial world, that the Theatre creates, he 
may dream away reality for a time, after a little to experience the current 
of his feelings flowing more and more smoothly—in short, that he ‘‘ts him- 
self again. 

3ut beyond this, beyond all that I have said, Jow often has it happen- 
ed in a Theatre, that the previously insensible to outward impressions for 


| good, have had their ears opened and their souls attuned, not only to 


hear but to lay seriously to heart, what they may have heard elsewhere, 
but never listened to, 7ruth ; and at the same time, by the operation of a 
Power, to them mysterious, yet holy, have learned for their own as well 
as other’s weal, the luxury to be human. 

In the name of every friend of the Drama, I thank Schiller for what he 
has done for the Stage and the offices thereof. But the Theatre has found 
in our own day another very able advocate in the Rev. Dr. Bellows, of 
New York--who, from his high position and holy calling as an ordained 
minister of God—his commanding talents and purity of character, enjoy 
ing the love and confidence of a large congregation, has done much to pro 
mote and further the best interests of the legitimate drama. 

The honor belongs to Dr. Bellows to be the first among all his « leric al 
brethren, in a formal manner, to express sentiments which many have 
doubtless entertained before him. but have never Lad the moral courage 
to avow 

He has nobly contended in the face of much cant and prejudice on the 
subject, for the necessity of amusement for man, and the obligation neces- 
sarily imposed upon all right thinking men to defend the stage and pub- 
lic amusements from false reprobation, to repudiate that sentiment which 
condemns and prohibits them as inconsistent with the Christian life and 
character ; at the same time, without any mental reservation whatever, 
honestly acknowledging his conviction, that the Theatre, properly con- 
ducted, ought to be sustained and accepted as a legitimate institution ! 

He lifts his voice like a man, man-like, for moral justice to the instincts 
for pleasure, and their best servant, the player! . 

Many geod men, upon principle, never enter a Theatre, (that is, the 
building dedicated to the purposes of the Drama,) but are they ever out 
of a Theatre’ In one sense, are they not always in ove, acting the part 
our manager—Destiny—has assigned them in the great drama of humat 
life? Is not 

‘*All the world a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ’ 
They have their e xits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts.’’ 

Only, then, let us but make the Christian character, every where, 00! 
rule of life, and it seems to me that the growth of its fruit, which ar 
good works, is not to be retarded, whether we play our part in the world 
in little, which is the Stage, or the Stage in large, which is the World, the 
lesser or the greater Theatre. - 

How affectingly and profitably does Charles Lamb, coming in aid o! the 
pulpit, moralize, when he speaks of the last days of Dodd—one of the 
eminent old players, it will be remembered, I spoke of, as having one o! 
the parts assigned to him in the ‘School for Scandal,’’ when first playee 
in 1777. 

Lamb used to meet daily, in one of the most secluded walks of the gar- 
dens of Gray’s Inn, London, (a sweet spot, as I remember it in — 
days, for lonely contemplation) a comely personage, with a grave air ant 
deportment. His countenance was thoughtful, serious, as if in mosis, 
tion of mortality. Lamb thought he had seen the face before. He looked 
well at him, and was not mistaken; it was Dodd, who had quitted the 
Stage some months, and was in the habit of resorting daily to these 897 
dens, so that he might, in these serious walks, divest himself, probably, 
of many scenic and some real vanities—‘‘weaning himself from the ave 
ties of the lesser and the greater theatre ; taking off, by degrees, the _— 
which he might feel he had worn too long, and rehearsing for a more a 
lemn cast or part.’’ 

I have introduced this little incident so neatly told as it is, 
a “y the /esson it imparts, that there are good men in every P 
anc 1a 
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‘Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well our part—there all the honor lies.” } bis 
IJodd was an actor, and yet his life was well spent, and he finishe fol 
course gracefully, to rest from his labors, like one retiring to his og em 
quiet dreams, as many others of bis professional brethren t have Md and 
who were good husbands, devoted sons, obliging neighbors, a ith in 
faithful friends, and who finally departed this life with a lively ta! 
God’s mercy, and in peace and charity with all mankind ! 1 all con- 
I am daily looking forward for better days for the ‘Theatre om eworthy 
cerned. Dr. Bellows, by his defence of the stage, and his prabe \ 
comments on Toleration, as properly belonging to an advancl? a 
tion, has won for himself such an universal and cordial well done, 
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elicited so much sympathy in the heroic course he has pursued, we 
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conclude that we have happily reached an era, when the feeling of 
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iblic is progressive—when men have begun to read, and think, and reason 
: themselves on all matters of personal concernment, political, social or 


ral Hence then, while society is still divided—and is likely to con- | 
r some time yet—by sectarian schism and denominational agi 
t march of liberal independent opinions and sentiments is on 
i upward 
iddition to what has already been said, and so well said, by those 
have advocated the stage as a moral institution, and, consequently, 


, proper amusement for all sorts and conditions of men, I will venture to 
isk attention to but one fact, which, it seems to me, has never been present- 
{| in as strong a light as it ought to have been. 
Is it not reasonable to believe that if there were any well-grounded ob- 


iections to the theatre, St. Paul would have lifted up his voice against tt ; | 


whereas, throughout his whole career as a Preacher, he does not utter a 
single sentence or denunciation against theatrical representations, which 
were very common in his time. ‘Theatres existed during the whole of his 
ministry at Damascus, Ephesus, Antioch, Corinth, Athens, Thessalonica, 
Philippi Alexandria, Rome. Plays were continually enacted around him, 
at the very time he was writing his Epistles, and yet we cannot find a sin- 
gle word recorded by him in condemnation of them, as a demoralizing 
amusement, to be frowned down and denounced by the ministry of Christ. 
On the other hand, we detect Paul quoting from several of the Greek 
Dramatists, which shows he must have studied, admired and approved 
them. Hecertainly quotes from three of them—from Arastus of Cilicia, 
from Epimenides of Crete, and from Menander the Athenian—thus coun- 
tenancing dramatic poetry, and, by implication, the drama. 

If St. Paul had deemed the Theatre an Institution warring against Chris- 
tianity, would he not have denounced it in common with the other vices 
of the age, but he opened not his lips against it. 

I leave my readers to draw their own inference from his silence. 

Before I turn from this part of my subject, I would make honorable 
mention of Dr. Francis, the well known physician of New York, before the 
New York Historical Society. His Lecture was entitled ‘“The Church, the 
Drama, and the Opera,’’ but the Lecture was mainly devoted to a history 
of the Drama in New York. Dr. Francis, like myself, is able to review 
the Drama in this country for the last fifty years from personal recollec- 
tion. He has taken occasion in his Lecture to speak of the New York 
stage, as I intend to do in these articles of the history of the Charleston 
Theatre. 

“T will run it thro’ even from my boyish days.’’ 

In speaking of the members of the theatrical profession, Dr. Francis 
says, through his medical practice he knew intimately many actors, and, 
onsequently, has known ‘‘many members of that calling filled with the 
largest benevolence, and enriched with the graces which dignify human 
nature.’’ 

As this lecture is published, I need not dwell upon its particular merits ; 
put there is one allusion Dr. Francis makes, which I cannot pass by with- 
jut a word or two. He mentions how much the theatre and actors were 
helped in former years by well written criticisms, from the pen of that 
gifted and accomplished gentleman, ‘‘Dr. Irving’’—Dr. Peter Irving he 
means, the elder brother of the celebrated and much beloved Washington 
Irving. I knew Mr. Peter Irving well when I was a boy—he resided with 
his brother, Washington, both in Liverpool and London. He wasal- 
ways kind, ‘‘most courteous, refined and engaging.’”’ In my.early man- 
hood I returned to this country ; and happened to be in the neighborhood 
f his residence, on the North River, when he died. I remember attend- 
ing his funeral at a church near Dobb’s Ferry. 

After a separation of many years, I met the much loved, honored Wash- 
ington Irving, not very long since, in New York, looking as well as he 
did when I was accustomed daily to see his cheerful, intellectual face in 
England forty years before. We talked of old times, of course—of my 
Many scenes and many things 
long since passed away, he brought again visibly before me. But there 
was much he could not restore—he could not bring back, tangible to life 
ind human energy, those who took a part in those scenes, and held sweet 
sommunion together. . 

Our interview (though I would not have missed it on any account) was 
not one altogether of pleasure tome. In poetry, it is very common to 


find ‘‘the pleasures of memory harped upon, and to see frequently quoted | 


thoughts like these : 
‘‘Pictured in memory’s mellowing glass, how sweet 
Our infant days, our infant joys to greet——.”’ 

Now I don’t believe much in happy reminiscences myself. I rather in- 
cline to the opinion that he was right who said of memory, ‘‘that it too 
often had the effect of moonlight—it might soften the harsher things of 
life ; but it saddened the brighter !’’ 

Themistocles sighed for the genius to forget. 
would be, if they could not remember— 

‘Such things were, that were most precious."’ 


How much happier many 








DEATH OF MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 


Many of our readers who, till within the last two or three years, have 
been accustomed to regard the performance of a series of characters by 
Mademoiselle Rachel as one of the regular events of the London season, 
will be shocked to learn that on Sunday, Jan. 3, she departed this life at 
her estate in Cannes. That her illness would have any other than a fa- 


tal result few indeed ventured to hope, but, nevertheless, death whenever | 


it comes is sudden in its aspect, especially when it brings with it a change 
of tastes and habits. Wholly and solely to the talent of Mademoiselle 
Rachel is to be attributed that predilection for the works of the French 
slassical school which has distinguished modern playgoers from those ef a 
former generation. 
of character, its complicated aetion, and its address to the eye as well as 
to the ear, all true Britons, prior to the year 1840, regarded the plays of 
Corneille and Racine merely as something alike intolerable to reader and 
spectator. 
endent genius of Mademoiselle Rachel shook this opinion, but still left it 


Inured to the drama of Shakspeare, with its variety | 


The life infused into the Gallo-Greek heroines by the trans- | 


tensely natural figures, inspired by those strongly defined emotions that 


are so conspicuous in the mythical personages of antique Hellas. 
Although of late years her London performances were confined to the 
St. James’s Theatre, where her engagement usually followed a series of 
French vaudevilles, her first appearance, which was in 1840, took place at 
her Majesty’s Theatre. However, her permanent position as a regular 
London ‘‘Star’’ began at the more western establishment 
After her last engagement in this country, which took place in the year 


1855, she paid that visit to the United States which brings the record of | 


| her professional life to its close. Reports of declining health or of con- 
| valescence formed the staple of intelligence respecting Mademoiselle Ra- 
| chel since her return from the other side of the Atlantic, until conjecture 
was dissipated by the melancholy fact recorded at the head of this article. 





CLOSE OF RACHEL’S CAREER. 


From the Paris Constitutional, Jan 11. 


germs were contracted of the long and cruel disease that led to her death. 
She left Paris for London on the 21st July, 1855, and gave in that city 
eight or ten representations, the receipts of which were fabulous in amount. 
On the 9th of August she embarked at Liverpool. Her success was not less 
great or less productive at New York than in London. The receipts averaged 
19,000 francs, and after each representation thestage was invariably covered 
with boquets. Unhappily she took cold at an evening party given by M. 
Trobland, the editor of the ‘‘Courrier de |’ Europe.’’ She was lightly clad ; 
the mistress of the house lent her a pelisse, but Mme. Rachel returned _to 
her lodgings hoarse, and from that moment she never ceased to cough. 
It was at Charleston that she played for the last time in her life, and her 
last part was that of Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

Since then her sufferings were continual. She passed some months at 
' Havana, in the hopes of improvement, and returned to Paris towards the 
| middle of February, 1856, in a state which inspired serious alarm. She 
left for Egypt on the 2d October, in the same year, to find a softer climate 
and a less inclement sky; but her health, for ever lost, was only varied by 
an occasional alleviation of herills. On her return to Marseilles at the 
| end of May, 1857, her doctors advised her to pass the summer in a country 
| house in the environs of Montpelier. She went only once to Paris, ill as 
| She was, in the night of the 23d June, to take leave of her son Alexander, 
who was going to Geneva to finish his studies. 

After a repose of a few weeks in the new apartments she had taken in 
the Place Royale, she departed finally for Le Cannet on the 15th of last 
September. Since that fatal day she never rose once from her bed, 
= nothing can give an idea of the sufferings she so courageously has 

rne. 

She spoke with an unaltered serenity of her approaching end, saying to 
her friends that she had taken the grand apartment in the Place Royale, 
that her friends who did her the honor to come to her funeral might be 
well received. As often happen$ in such cases, either by the allusion of 
the invalid or the provision of Providence, as her end approached she 
ceased to anticipate it, and some days previous to her death she no longer 
suffered any pain. She became resigned, and docile as a child, and wrote 
| @ letter to her father full of tenderness on the occasion of the new year. 
She expired tranquilly, without a single murmur or a sigh, and repeating 
| alond the prayers of the dying. There were in the death chamber one of 
| her sisters, who had not quitted her side since the commencement of her 
| malady, her doctor, Rose, her faithful maid, the rabbin of Nice, and ten 
members of the consistory. Her countenance was so beautiful at the 
transformation that some one hastened for a photographist to preserve the 
features, so pure and calm, that they will pass to posterity without being 
distorted by a single pang— 

‘Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso.’’ 

The ‘‘Independance Belge’’ gives the information that the fortune left 
by Mlle. Rachel will amount to 1,200,000fr., without counting her jewels, 
| which are of great value. This fortune is divided in half, between her 
family, ascendant and descendant, with the exception ofa legacy of 6,000fr. 
to her sister Sarali, and an annual pension of 600fr. to her maid Rose. 
There should be also about 360,000fr. on her own life, with reversion on 
| her children, but it is not known if the proper forms have been regularly 
complied with. It is supposed, in fact, that the death of Mlle. Rachel 
will in one way or the other give rise to a lawsuit. 

The remains of Mile. Rachel have arrived in Paris, having been accom- 
panied from the south of France by her sister Sarah and several friends 
of the family. M. Avignon, head of the Jewish consistory at Nice, has 
| written a letter to M. Alphonse Kerr’s journal, the ‘Terre Promise,’’ de- 

claring that deceased in her last moments had the consolations of the 
Jewish religion, and that when she was visited about two months back 
| by the members of the Jewish Benevolent Society of Nice, she expressed 
| her firm determination to die in the religion of her fathers. 
The London ‘“Times’’ says :—A funeral service, according to the Jewish 
‘ rites, was celebrated at the Marseilles railway terminus, where the re- 
' mains of M’lle Rachel, which arrived at that city on Thursday, had been 
‘deposited. In compliance with the wishes of her family, the prayers of 
the Hebrew liturgy were read over her coffin, which was borne by Jews to 
the carriage prepared for it. The members of the family of the Grand 
| Rabbi, accompanied by the chief officiating minister, the members of the 
Jewish Consistory of Marseilles and the Administrators of the Synagogue 
| and of the Jewish Charitable Society, attended the ceremony and render- 
ed a sincere tribute to the memory of the illustrious ¢ragedienne. 

















THE FUNERAL IN PARIS. 
Paris (Jan. 11) Correspondence of the London Post 

At 11 o’cloek to-day a considerable crowd collected at the Place Royale 
to pay their respects to the memory of the late Madame Rachel, and to 
| accompany the body to the grave. The immediate friends of the departed 
were admitted to the room where the body lay, and where the brother and 
sister of the deceased were in attendance. The two children of Rachel 
were also there to attend the funeral ceremony, which was performed ac- 
The procession began to move on about 12 


| cording to Jewish customs. 


The voyage to America was fatal to Mme. Rachel—not that her star had | 
paled, as some have been pleased to say—but because it was there that the | 


loubtful whether the dramatic productions of the Augustan age of Louis | o'clock, the cordons being held by Alexander Dumas, pére ; M. le Baron 
XIV. had some little merit of their own, or whether all the emotions were | Taylor ; M. Auguste Maquet, president de la Sociétée des auteurs drama- 
the work of the actress, rather encumbered than assisted by her author. | tiques, and M. Geoffroy, socitéaire de la Comédie-Francaise. 

By her decease the connexion between John Bull and these works, which | __An immense crowd followed the body to the grave, amongst whom were 
in themselves are so alien to his sympathies, is brought to aclose, and MM. Scribe, Alfred de Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Emile Augier, Legrouve, 
Racine and Corneille, after some fifteen years’ good service, will be con- | Viennet et d’autres membres de lI’ Academie-Francaise ; MM. Camille Dou- 
signed to their shelves, never to redescend till some new histrionic genius | cet et Cabanis, du Ministere d’ Etat ; MM. Felix Solar et Emile de Girardin ; 


calls them once more from their hiding-place. 

Mademoiselle Rachel was of humble origin. Her father was a hawker, 
of the Hebrew persuasion, and she was born on the 24th of March, 1820, 
at the Swiss village of Munf, while her parents were engaged on a profes- 
sional tour. The family afterwards settled for some time at Lyons, where 
the eldest child, Sarah, pursued the vocation of a vocalist at the various 
cafés, while Rachel (the future actress) collected money from admiring con- 
noisseurs. In 1830 Paris became the residence of the Felix family, and 
little Rachel, rising from the merely financial department, joined with her 
sister as a singer at the cafés on the Boulevards. While thus employed, it 
seems she attracted the attention of M. Choron, founder of the Royal In- 
stitution for the study of sacred music, who at once took charge of her 
fortunes. However, he soon discovered that she was more suited for the 
dramatic than the musical profession, and he accordingly placed her under 
the tuition of M. St. Aulaire. In 1836 she was admitted as a pupil at the 
Conservatoire. 

_ Her first appearance in public as an actress was in April, 1837, at the 
“ymnase, when she played in a piece called ‘‘La Vendéenne,”’ without 
making any particular sensation. It is from ber performance of Camille 
at the Théatre Frangaise, on the 24th of June, 1838, that her European 
reputation is to be dated, and to the end this character has remained the 
most celebrated in her repertory. The mere reader of the tragedy will, in- 
deed, regard the Roman father as the principal personage in ‘‘Les Horaces,”’ 
and look upon Camille as a comparatively minor part. But to those who 
have seen Mademoiselle Rachel, and know how elaborate a superstructure 
she raised on the small foundation afforded by the poet, Camille is the 
character with which she will always seem identified, notwithstanding the 
‘uperior grandeur of her Phédre. A series of characters, esteemed of the 
highest rank by the critics and annalists of the old French repertory, fol- 
lowed immediately upon Camille, and before the season of 1838 was ended 
s\e had attained a reputation rarely gained upon the modern stage. Not- 
withstanding the value of tradition the classical tragedy, which during 
the last century was regarded as a national glory, has now but slight hold 
on the French mind, save when it becomes a vehicle for the display of an 
exceptional talent. Such a talent was found in Mademoiselle Rachel, and 
the old tragedies remained on the French stage as her exclusive property. 
New plays were, indeed, written with the view to illustration by her 
seoius, and perhaps the ‘‘Adrienne Le Couvreur’’ of M. Scribe was the 
‘ork in which she drew the most money to the treasury of the St. James’s 
J heatre. Nevertheless her impersonations of the old ‘classical characters 
Will retain the longest hold on the memory, and that wondrous combina- 
tir of the highest finish with every appearance of a thorough abondonment 
to ‘he passion of the moment will for years be looked upon as a marvel 
to which few artistes could offer even a proximate comparison. The Greek 
heroines of the playbook seemed artificial ; courtly creatures decked out 
'n  ococo attire ; but, animated by Mademoiselle Rachel, they became in- 


MM. Halévy, Alexandre Dumas, Méry, Léon Gozlan, Theophile Gautier, 
Paul de Saint-Victor, Charles Edmond, Adolph Dumas, Auguste Barbier, 
Fiorentino, Mario Uchard, Arstne Houssaye, Edouard Houssaye, Louis de 
.Ratisbonne, J. Lemoine, Paulin, Latour de Saint-Ybars, Michel Levy, 
Arm. Baathet, Henri Murger, Aubryet, Taxile Delord, Georges Bell, Cara- 
guel Edmond Texier, About, Alberic Second, F. Girard de Villemessant, 
Monselet, Emile Fontaine, Villemot, &c. ; MM. Alphonse Royer, Nester 
Roqueplan, Mare Fournier, De la Rounat, Montigny, Hostein, De Beau- 
fort, Dormeuil, Harel, Sari, et les autres directeurs des theatres de Paris ; 
MM. Duprez Roger, Bonnehee, et la plupart des artistes de l’Opera; tous 
les artistes de la Comedie Francaise, Mmes. A. Brohan, Fix, Favart, Emi- 
lie Dubois, &c. ; M. Mocker et la plus grande partie des artistes de l’Opera 
Comique, —— Lefebvre, L’ Heritier, Lemercier, &c. ; Mme. Alboni, Mlle. 
Farguell, Borghi-Mamo, &c., &c., as well asa good number of persons 
connected with the theatrical world. The Rabbi having performed the 
usual Israelitish ceremonies, orations were uttered over the grave by MM. 
Aguste Maquet, Jules Janin, and Bataille. 6 

The mortal remains of the deceased were deposited in the Jewish burial 
ground of the city of Paris. This evening the Theatre Francais is closed. 





A RICH CASE AND A RICHER REPORT. , 

An aged couple of Cincinnati lately applied to the Ohio Legislature for 
a divorce. These birds represent that they, of their own choice, were 
married in 1817, and that for thirty years thereafter they lived together 
as man and wife, whea, from some cause not stated, they snapped asunder 
the silken cord, and ever since have continued dissevered—as two distinct 
individualities—and having now no desire to be re united, (being antipo- 
dal in their organizations) they pray the Honorable Legislature to put a 
legal partition between them, as enduring as the Grampian Hills. They 
have thus mutually agreed to place the matter before the Legislature, and 
with united voices pathetically beseech the members to take into consi- 
deration their unhappy condition, unable as they are to form new connec- 
tions with any other ‘‘comrades or companions’’—a worse than exile, in 
view of the inborn instiuctg of the sexes. 

Thus saith the committee : a 

The petitioners—James and Maria Sutton—do not sufficiently set forth 
the cause why they ‘‘mutually severed and parted ;’’ and after a cohabita 
tion of thirty years, it is necessarily very important to know these reasons. 
They leave an immense range of inference in the minds of this learned as- 
sembly. They might have been dissatisfied with each others’ personal 
beuty or wearied with their respective mutual attractions. They might 
have been fighting constantly for thirty years, and at last both been ex- 
hausted and neither being able to ‘come up to time’’ they mutually back- 
ed out, fizzled, and crawled away from the scene of combat. Again, some 
direful fiend in moustache and patent leather boots may have intruded 
his fascinating but diabolical figure into their peaceful, domestic circle, 
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| poisoned the happiness of that shrine, and finally caused a separation be- 


| tween the blessed pair, and a connection between his own back and a 
tough cow hide. Which of these is the cause of the split, the committee 
are nnabli to say . 

Again they are of opinion that two mortal sinners, who have been in pur 
gatory for thirty years, should certainly be put through in one direction 
or the other, instead of being allowed to return to the terrestrial condition 
of their former state. A precedent will be found for this course in the 
case of ‘‘Orpheus vs. Pluto,’’ first Pandemonium Rep orts 729. 


The cemmittee could see no reason why these evidently ancient turtle 
doves should not peaceably and quietly pursue the course they practiced for 
thirty years, and mutually return to each other's bosoms ; and would ad- 
vise this course for reasons as follows : 

‘‘For high the bliss that waits on wedded love, 

But purest, emblem of the bliss above. 

Of one fond heart to be the slave and lord, 

Bless and be blessed, adorn and be adorned ; 

To draw new rapture from another's joy, 

‘To share each pang and half its sting destroy, 

‘To own the link of soul, the chain of mind 

That hearts to hearts, and hands to hands can bind 
For ever and ever—amen.’’ 


The committee being, therefore, unapprised of the causes ot this sepa- 
ration, or its probable monstrous results, can only recommend the House 
to advise them to ‘‘stick it out’’ for their brief future of this earth. 
Whatever their difficulties or ‘‘embarrassments’’ may be, whether senti- 
mental or constitutional, the difficulties of the Legislature are both “‘sen- 
timental’’ and constitutional ; as, therefore, this House ‘‘wouldn’t if it 
could,”’ nor ‘‘couldn’t if it would,’’ they recommend the petitioners to the 
Court of Common Pleas, and to beware of Bigamy. 

Signed by majority of committee. 

It is sufficient to add that, after a motion to print 250,000 copies was 
made by Mr. West, the report was laid on the table, 


DEATH OF JOAN D’ARC, 

We make the following extract from Appleton’s new work, ‘The World 
oe Women,”’ just published. It is from the pen of Mary Cowden 
Clarke : 

‘There is something indefinitely touching in the saint’s and hero's re- 
lapse into simple humanity and womanhood, on that dark, unnatural 
May morning, when the heavy news was told her that she must die before 
sunset. She wept bitterly. Like Jeptha’s daughter, she morfrned that 
her pure and beauteous body should be thus early sacrificed, exclaiming : 
‘Helas! me traita-t-on ainsi horriblement et cruellement, qu il faille que 
mon corps, net et entier, qui ne fut jamais corrompu, soit aujoured ‘hui 
consume et rendu en cendres!’ She shrank, and shrieked, and writhed, 
at the thought of the flames, pitying herself for the pain. But the saint 
triumphs soon—even through the fiery vista before her, she sees a better 
Kingdom than France, a better home than Domremy. Evenin this death 
she recognizes the ‘deliverance’ promised her by ‘the voices.’ 

‘She appealed to God from the injustice and cruelty of earth ; she par- 
took of the holy sacrament, with many tears, she uttered her touching and 
tremendous words to the Bishop of Beauvais, a summons to answer for 
her death before God. What a child-like naturalness, a plaintive naivete 
marked the words she addressed to one of the preachers standing by: 
‘Ah, Maitre Pierse, where will I be this evening ?’ 

‘‘We can fancy the tearful, wistful look, the terrified tremble of the 
hands, and all the voice broken up in sobs, with which she said this. Then, 
as the Priest replied: ‘Have you not good hope in the Saviour?’ the 
light of reassurance, the smile, the clasped hands, the heavenward gaze, 
the voice clear and fervid, as he said : ‘Oh, yes, God aiding, I shall be in 
Paradise.’ 

‘“‘Bound and borne in a cart, like a common malefactor, surrounded by 
a guard of eight hundred English soldiers, Joan-d’ Arc passed through the 
streets of Rouen to the market place ; but in the eyes of the angels, that 
awful hour must have thrown into shade all foregone hours of triumph— 
grander to them than the proudest conqueror in his triumphal car, fol- 
lowed by princely captives and the spoils of kingdoms. 

‘At the stake the maid again bravely proclaimed her faith in ‘the 
voices,’ and nobly defended her King. Her sublime, yet meek composure, 
her marvellous womanly sweetness, filled many of her persecutors with 
wonder, pity and vain remorse. ‘The people looked on as in a horrible 
dream, weeping, groaning, praying, but powerless to help. One last 
word of reproach shivered the petrified heart of the bishop Bauvais, 
cleft its way to a deep unsuspected vein of human feeling, and let it out in 
tears. 

‘‘The scaffold towered high above the crowd, a huge pile of faggots, lit 
it at the base, a gigantic altar of the sacrifice, a fiery Cavalry. 

‘‘When the flames uncoiled themselves from below, and darted upward, 
in angry flashing lengths, hissing and writhing—when they struck their 
fangs into her flesh, the flesh cried out in shrieks that must have echoed 
for ever through the guilty and craven souls who heard. 

‘*Well had the Young martyr learned the self-forgetful spirit of her 
agony through the flame and smoke of her torment, she saw the danger 
of the faithful priest who held the crucifix above, and entreated him to 
leave her. He went; he bore from her sight the image of her crucified 
Lord, but he left beside her, in the midst of the flames the Lord himself. 
May not her last cry of ‘Jesus’ have been, not a cry of fear, or supplica- 
tion, but of joy and recognition, as she sprang through the fiery gate of 
martyrdom into the welcoming arms of his compassion, into the bosom of 
his infinite, ineffable love !’’ 





THE CROWN JEWELS. 

We find the following in a letter’ from Hanover, to a contemporary, of 
December 19 :—‘'The hearts of the King and royal family of this country 
have been much rejoiced by intelligence which has just reach them through 
the Hanoverian minister at the Court of St. James's, that the long dispute 
between the King of Hanover and the Queen of England respecting the 
right to certain jewels of enormous value, in the possession of the Sove- 
reign of England, and forming no inconsiderable portion of what has been 
hitherto called the British Crown jewels, has been decided in favor of Han - 
over. Many of your readers are no doubt aware that when the kingdom 
of Hanover was severed from the United Kingdom by the accession of 
Queen Victoria to the throne, a claim was made by the late King of Han- 
over, formerly Duke of Cumberland, to nearly the whole of the jewels 
usually worn on state occasions by the English Sovereign, on the ground 
that part of them, which had been taken over to England by George I., be- 
longed inalienably to the Crown of Hanover ; and that the remainder had 
been purchased by George III., out of his privy purse, and had been left 
by him and his Queen Charlotte to the royal family of Hanover. As the 
jewels thus claimed are supposed to be worth considerably more than 
£1,000,000, a single stone having cost nearly £20,000, they were not to be 
reliquished without a struggle; and I am assured that every possible ex- 

dient was resorted to in England to baffle the claimant. UJtimately, 
in the lifetime of the present King, the importunity of the Hanoverian 
minister in London drove the English ministry of the day to consent that 
the rights of the two Sovereigns should be submitted to a commission 
composed of three English judges ; but the proceedings of the commission 
were so ingeniously protracted that all the commissioners died without ar- 
riving at any decision ; and until Lord Clarendon received the seals of the 
British Foreign-office al) the efforts of the Court of Hanover to obtain a 
fresh commission were vain. Lord Clarendon, however, seems to have 
perceived that such attempts to stifle inquiry were unworthy of his coun- 
try, for he consented that a fresh commission should be issued to three 
English judges of the highest eminence, who, after investigation, found 
the Hanoverian claim to be indisputably just, and reported in its favor. 
The Court here consequently is in high glee this Christmas at the prospect 
of removing the Crown and regalia, so jealously guarded in the Tower of 
London, almost bodily to Hanover.’’ 


‘* Pick up de Stobe.'’—A correspondent writing from Washington, Pa., 
says :— 

{Like most other small towns, we have here a ‘cullered church,’ where 
a great many amusing things are ssid, exhilerating to the spirits of a few 
who occasionally visit our ‘Hayti’ meeting houses. ‘Hayti’ is the name 
given to that part of the town where ‘pussons of color’ reside. One win- 
ter evening, when the ‘cullered’ preacher was in the midst of his sermon, 
making a most violent if nota mosteloquent appeal to his hearers, one 
of the stove legs fell out, aad, as a natural consequence, the red hot stove 
tipped over at an angle siarmingly suggestive of fire. The audience, of 
course, commenced crowding out of the door like sheep. But the preacher 
was equal to the occasion. Addressing one of his prominent members, 
he cried out— ; 

“Pick up de stobe, brudder Bolah !—pick up de stobe! De Lor’ won t 
let it burn you! Only hab faith !"’ ‘ ’ ” 
Poor brother Bolah had unfortunately too much faith, and immediately 
seized it, all glowing as it was; but no sooner had his fingers come in 
contact with the fervent iron, than he dropped it again, and dancing 
around on one foot blowing his skinless fingers, he exclaimed with all the 
energy which he could throw into his voice— 
‘De h—Il he won’t! De h—ll! he won't!’ 
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RACING AND TROTTING CALENDAR FOR 1857. 





A considerable portion of the copy for the ‘‘Tvrr Recisrer’’ for 18957 is 
now in the hands of the printer, and the volume will be issued as early as 
a due regard for accuracy will warrant. It will contain Reports of all the 


Race Meetings in the United States and Canada, a Complete Trotting Ca 


lendar, Alphabetical Lists of Winning Horses, Rules of Racing and Trot- 
ting, Lists of Blood Stock, Stallions, etc., etc., with copious Indexes. 
Breeders wishing a list of their stock published in the ‘‘Register’’ will 


please forward particulars immediately 
g@ Gentlemen desirous of an early copy may 
soon as convenient, to the Proprietor 
Price One Dollar. Address 


Spirit of the Times Office, 


~ 


forward their names 


Jous Richarps, Proprietor 


929 


253 N. 


sroadway., 


On-Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Charleston Races.—The following telegram was received on Wednesday 
evening :— 





Cuakieston, S. C.. Feb. 3, 1858. 

In the four mile race to-day between Lizzie McDenald (formerly Sue 
Washington), Nicholas I., Tar River and Shockoe, for the Jockey Club 
purse of $1,000, Lizzie McDonald won in two straight heats Time, 7:41} 
and 7:49}. Subsequently a colt race took place, in which Governor Wick - 
liffe won 

Fly-by- Night.—This celebrated racer and beautiful stallion, arrived in 
Richmond, Va., by the Jamestown, on Monday last, and is now at the 
stables of Messrs. Davis & Hurcuixson, on Franklin street, where the 
levers of fine horses ean call andsee him. He will remain there a 
few days before proceeding to Pittsylvania county 





Name Claimed.—Nonporseé Berxkever, Esq., of Aldie, Va., claims the 


name of Wabun for his yearling colt by Madison Hunter, out of Zephyr. 


$ 7 


Colic in Horses.—A friend in Rapides Parish, Louisiana, fol- 
One table spoonful of chloride of lime, 
and if not re- 
with i] 


4iCS 


sends us the 
lowing recipe for colic in horses 
one ditto laudanum, in a pintof water; drench the horse ; 
lieved in half an hour, repeat the dose. I} never failed 
and horses on my plantation, where I have over one hundred 


lave mt 


One Hundred Miles Match against Time.—This match, for $1000 a side, be- 
tween Mr. Ex.is, proprietor of the Marysville Park Course, and some un- 


ld travel 100 miles 


Dec. 25, and re- 


known person, that the former's horse, Santa Anna, cou 
in ten hours, came off over tie above 
sulted in the animal giving out, which he did after the completion of $1 
miles. The “‘Marysville Express,’ commenting on the affair, says: 

‘‘The announcement drew outa large number of spectators, and the 
horse was started. The poor fellow did the best that he was able, and 
succeeded in straining himself to eighty-one miles, when he broke down 
and could go no further. Various expedients, such as beating him, giving 
him brandy, etc., was resorted to, to make him finish the task, but in 
vain. It was the last race the poor brute would go. He was led off to 
the stable, where he lay down, and in a short time expired.”’ 


ysurse on Friday, 5 





To Horse-owners in Canada.—A correspondent informs us that a Voltigeur 
mare was imported into Canada last year, by a gentleman living near 
Montreal. If the mare is for sale, 
pedigree, age, description, and price. 


2ie London ‘* Field.’’—A paragraph which appeared in our paper a fort- 
night ago might lead some of our readers to infer that ‘‘The Field’’ was 
left In sather a crippled condition as to its editorial forces. We are 
pleased, huwever, to assure them that there is every probability of this 
excellent paper maintaining its high reputation. It will be conjointly 
edited by “‘Stoxenence’’ and ‘‘CuristopHer Ipie, Esq.’’ names well known 
to the sporting wurld. The Hon. Grantiey F. Berxexey and other dis- 
tinguished sportsme. wil] continue to contribute to its pages. 





Ashland Course. —The bichmond ‘‘Daily Dispatch’’ of the 29th ult., gives 
the following items in regerd to this new course :— 


‘ : . 4 —- y 
af se i oe: 3 5% : 6 ag G 
Visit TIPLE LE OL tape  ahiteo. 
’ An © vere we on. 
aaah 3 - 
; 4 S It 5 that the Stakes which closed on 
Vt st ry, to con er the abo\ vurse next May, hav 
s ‘V1 me ntries 1 
$ 000 ad s t s—M 
. 7 : 
r \W r } . 
r n the At Ca N. ¥.. on Wednesday next, a match fot 
$300 will come off betwee mer’s Damsel and Lily Dale, and on the | 
following day, a match for $200, between Capt Lightfoot and Lily Dale. 





P | are represented as being very fine 

i 
| 
Eula | brated horse make a part ot 


| 


Mile | It is proposed that the horse should be at Trustee’s old stand, Westches- 


her owner will please send to us her , 


4 by Boston, dam by Eclipse, will make his 
Mr. N. W. QvacKEnsusH, Paterson, | a ee 
his colts 


This fine stalli 
next season at the stable 

<4 ~ } - > rer spae lact ‘paar «AY 
$15 and $30. Ivanchoe made a very good season last year, and 


Notice to Breeders. —The owner of Red Eye has consented to let this cele- 
| May, provided he can get twenty mares guaranteed to him at $100 each. 


ter. Those who wish to make use of Red Eye will please send their names 


to this office. Some five or six mares are already engaged. 





' - a 
| Fine Sport on the Metairie. —\r. Joun L. Cassapy, the lessee of the Metairie 


He 
giving a series of trotting matches, to commence on the 24th ult., and to 
The ‘Picayune’ of the 


| for some months’ regular sport on that well known track. purposes 


: ‘ o1 , D2 
be continued at intervals till next July. 23d 
says 

He he has just finished compi 
of rules and regulations to govern the entries, running, betting, &c., and 
is determined, he requests us to say, that the trotting season now on the 
eve of inauguration, shall in every respect, fully worthy of the sup- 
port of the public. 

There has never been such an array of good trotting horses gathered to- 
country, as at the present moment. At 


gether, in this section of th é 
the following already 


course, and in training, ar 

Mr. Dimmick, of Illinois, has Topsy, Ten I 
Jr., Sam, and Mouse. Mr. Fletcher, of Tennessee, has Tom Murray, Bill 
Square-toes, Challenge, Buttermilk, (pacer,) and Polk, (pacer. ) Mr 
Abrams, of Missouri, has 0’ Blenis, Tom Hyer, Ida Grey, and Limber Jim 
(pacer.) Mr. Oliver, of Ohid, has Joe Ford, Buckeye, Molly Malone, and 
Edwin Forrest. Mr. Hall, of Wisconsin, has Gray Frank and Columbus. 
Mr. Dickey, of Louisiana, has Cliff Kennedy, Dan Nix, (pacer,) and Black 
Tommy, (pacer,) and Mr. Rice, of Louisiana, has Bill Lampton, (pacer,) 
and Hoosier Joe. 

Besides these, there are 
Tom, Simon, Young Hort 
Boy and Loafer. 


ww on the way Bill Woods, 
Tom Parker, Milk Boy, 


i 


Bald Hornet, Sailor 


+ 


ling, and has published, an excellent code | 


a season here, commencing on the 20th of | 


heats— | Course, New Orleans, has made arrangements on the most extensive scale | 
| 


| 
} 
} 
' 
} 
| 


the | 


3roeck, Texas, Jack Rossiter | 


| 
' 


mile as 1:35. 


3en Bolt, Bald | 


In the course of the season the following matches, among others, will | 


come off: One between Topsy and Tom Murray—three races—for $3,000 ; 
Ten Broeck and Tom Murray, a three mile heat trot, for $1,000; Cliff 
Kennedy and Mouse, mile heats, best three in five; Columbus and Cliff 
Kennedy against Jack Rossiter Jr. and Mouse, a double team race, mile 
heats, best three in five. 





Another Racer Ruined.—We regret to learn that a serious accident occur- 
red at the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., to one of the Vir- 
ginia horses in training there, on the morning of the 15th ult. Mr 
Davip McDantzL, of Richmond, Va., had started Tar River and Puss Minor 
fora brush. They went oif at a good speed, Puss Minor leading, until 
getting opposite the Citizen's gate, when the mare fell, carrying her rider 
with her. Those present immediately hastened to the spot, when it was 
found that the mare’s left fore leg was terribly fractured between the knee 
and the pastern—the bone protruding from the wound some inches, 
covered with blood and dirt. The rider received a severe blow upon or 
near the temple. and another just above the knee, but without fracturing 

It is hoped the skull is not injured, but the blow was very 
Puss Minor is a beautiful sorrel, three years old, by Revenue, and 
owned by Hon. Joun M. Botts. She entered for the Hutchinson 
stakes, and was looked upon as the most formidable competitor of Slasher. 
Her injuries are so great as to leave but little hope of her recovery. . The 
Virginia stables have hada large share of bad luck this winter, at the 


the bone 
severe. 


Was 


i 
South. 


Bear Hunting.—A 
A Mr 
he 


hand pull too 


Colusi Corr spondent of the ‘‘Red Bluff Beacon’’ says 
Rice, in our county, killed a whapping big bear a few days ago ; 


was described as being 


ng as Lroad as he was long, and it was a hand to 


; the bear was so close on him at the time of the discharge 
of the gun, that the whole load was planted in the centre of the bear’s 
skull, and he fell immediately at the feet of the hunter. Tolerable close 


quarters that 


Skating Match.—On Thursday, the 28th ult.,a young lady and gentle- 
man started from Bangor to Hampden on a trial of speed. The Maine 
“Union'’ says the young gentleman had the longest legs, but the lady 
spread most canvass, and the wind being fair and fresh, she beat him by 
24 minutes, and the feat was performed in half an hour. 
were the parties, however, and so strong the head wind to skate back 


So exhausted 


against, that they returned in a carriage. 








FOR SALE, 
HE well-kn thoroughbred mare MARGARET MORRIS fargaret Merrisz is of a rich 
brown color, resemblmg Wild Irishman, to whom she is closely allied in blood. The 
mare is over fifteen hands high; will be five years old in June next; is now looking very 
fine, having been weil wintered by C. Lioyd, of Holmdell, Monmouth County, N. J., in 
whose hands she now is. She is well worth the attention of racing men or breeders of fine 
stock, being got by Imp. Glencoe, out of Miss Obstinate (the grandam of Wild Irishman) 
by Medoc. For performances, see ‘‘American Turf Register’? and N. Y. ‘‘Spirit of the 


wi 


| Times. 


For further particulars, apply te GEO. MURRAY, 33 East 13th-street 


{fe6)} 
BROAD ROCE (VA.) SWEEPSTAKES. 

YOMBINED Sweepetakes for 4 yr. old colts and fillies, the produce of mares that never 
won a race or produced a winner. The first stake to be one mile, $25 subscription, 
play or pay, $100 added by proprietor; to come off on the second Tuesday in May, 1858; 
three or more to make arace. Also agree to run or name the same colts or fillies to run 
two mile heats the following Friday after the first stake; $50 subscription, play or pay; the 
winner of the first stake to give $50 to the second stake, and the proprietor to add $50. No 
nag can run for the two mile stake except those that are entered in the one mile, nor can a 

nag run in the one mile if not entered in the two mile heat race. Now two subscribers. 
Seomd Day, Wednesday—A sweepstakes for 3 yr. old colts and fillies, the produce of 


mares that never won a race or produced a winner, mile heats; $200 subscription, $50 for 


| feit; to name and close lst March, 1858; three or more to make a race. 


In other States as well as “irginia, many of the friends of the turf have | 


selected Ashland as the most suitable place in the Union for the great 
‘*National Course.’’ The plan of arrangements for this track is of the 
most approved style, and as good and substantial buildings are to be put 
up for public accommodation, and handsome pavilions for the use of ladies, 
it must become exceedingly popular with all classes. Ashland is so con- 
veniently situated to Richmond, that visitors can reach it in thirty mi- 
nutes from any part of the city, and at a less cost than they can go to any 
other course. The track lies within one hundred yards of the railroad, 
separated only by a handsome grove, which adds to its privacy, and the 
soil for racing purposes is said to be inferior to none other in Virginia. 
It is sufficiently distant from the city to shut out disreputable characters 
of both sexes, and is so convenient to Aghland, that the owners and 
trainers of horses can enjoy the best accommodations without losing sight 
of their stables. Another advantage to be found no where else, is—that 


it is accessible by railroads from North, South, Bast and West, and the | 


| 


company owning it have abundant means to makeit all that the racing | 


community can desire. 
gentlemen have already handed 


and that seores of others are ready to do so when called upon. By next 


fall the course will be ready for the sport, and the raging will probably | 


commence with a four mile heat poststake, $250 entranee, 32,000 added 
by the Club, so as to ensure a brilliant opening. This stake will be fol- 
lowed by other liberal pur. 
horses of every grade mey cuter. 
doubt. 


Phat it will sy ceed we have nota 


We understand that a largenumber of influential | 
in their names as members of the Club, | 4 wm 


} 


s, and by one or two handicaps, for which IVANHOE. by B 


| 


Third Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. old colts and fillies, two miles; $200 subscription, half 
forfeit; to come off on Friday of race week; to name and close l=t March, 1858. Nomina 
tions to be addressed to CALVIN GREEN, Proprietor, Richmond, Va 


The following sweepstakes closed Ist January, 1858 :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $300 subscription, $100 forfeit, to come off 2d Tuesday in 
May, 1858; Mile heats. The following nominations have been received :— 
Thos. & Thos. W. Doswell namech. f. by Revenue, out of Sarah Washington 
Also, ch. f. by Revenue, outof Virginia Payne. 
Also, ch. c. by Revenue, out of Nina. 
R. R. Beasley names br. c. Two Bita, by Revenue, dam by Imp. Priam. 
Wm. H. Gibbons names ch. f. Rosebud, by Revenue, out of Marchioness by Imp. Rowton 
R. H. Dickinson names ch. c. by Revenue, dam by Pamunky 
Calvin Green names gr. {. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Grey Eagle 
Also, ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Envoy 
Wm. F. Harper names b. c. by Imp. Yorkshire, dam by Mucklejohn 
For the four mile sweepstakes, for all ages, $500 subscription, $200 forfeit, $1000 added 
by the Club and Proprietor. The following nominations have been received up to this 


time 


1. Thos. D. Watson names b Mohegan, by Garrison’s Zinganee, out of Virginia Rose by 
linp. Trustee, 4 yrs. 

2. R. H. Dickinson nam i Wickliffe, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Motto, 4 yrs. 

3. John Campbell names« ch. m. Lizzie McDonald, by Revenue, out of Sarah Washington 


by Zinganee, 5 yre 

. H. Gibbons names ch. f. Mary Evelyn, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Sallie Ward by John 

kK. Grymes, 4 yrs 

5. James A. Vaicutine names 

5. Calvin Green names i 
{[fe6--4t] 


b. g. Mat Spangler, by Tally-ho, out of Seven-Up, 4 yrs. 
tobert Walker, by Camden, dam by Boston, 4 yrs 
CALVIN GREEN, Proprietor. 





ston dam by Eclipse, grandam by Blackburn’s Whip, g. g. dam by Cup- 
her dam an itnported mare owned by Robert Barr, pf Kentucky—at the stable 
of W. H. Quackexuusa, Paterson, N. J., at $15 the season and $30 to insure; payment 
© be made in advance in either case. 


bearer, 


, some instances of as much as two to one. 





Feb. 6, | 


0 eee 6 ALE ABO ch hee Oa ee 
PINESVILLE (S. (.) ANNUAL RACES, 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 13, 1858—Silver Pitcher, value $100, for all ages. Club wo; 
lds 90lbs $, 102—5, 112—6, 1 7 and upwards, 126—allowing’ 3ihc re —e 
I'w t . ” mares 
Kate Hi ” ) m by He { , 
2 M 
M 
\¥ i4 $260 ug ‘ veights, Thr 
Kate H I nco by Imp. Hedomen 2°" 
‘ 1. f. A y Mir grandam Little Venus év0e.. a ! 
B. G. Holl B WEBS 5 sci es Kee ueNnee She oo dist 
Time, 6:13 Cust 
FRIDAY, Jan. 15—Purse $169, for all ages, Club weights, Two mile heat 
D. McDanief’s b. m. Carolina, by Regent, dam by Imp. Flatterer, 5 yrs 
G. Bell’s b. f. by Imp. Glencee, dam by Imp. Monarch, 8 yrs......° 00° °°" a. 
F. Canty’s b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Priam, 3 yrs 2 2 
c "he ys “pet eh. , mag Pochnae Solita hag 1ObCebenecatens. se 
J. B. Richardson’s ch. c. Glenloch, by Highland John, dam by Imp. Confederate, 3 
n,n cuba Alen oi + 6 Sa eo ses 
Time, 3:56—3:50 Badass son dist 


Mr. Canty’s filly fell and threw her rider 


L 4 in the first heat 
day. All the races were run in rain, mud, 


and water. 


UNION COURSE, LONG ISLAND, 
SATURDAY, Jan. 30, 18583—Match for $300, Mile heats, best 
Wm. Wheelan’s b. m. Nancy Dobson... , 


on the third 





3 in 5, to wagons 


H. Woodruff’s gr. g. Uncle Sam...... heidi auividixdicdia 11 
Time, 2:52—2:531,—2:53 44. cate ita , 222 


This was a race made the night previous, and, as is senerally the cage 
neither one was in ‘‘fix,’’ but the mare was far the best, as Unele Sane 
was very weak, and looked as if he had been boarding with some of his 
debtors ; and those who had seen him do good work in “hattle-time” 
could not help sorrowing to see him beat in the very point that he most 
prided himself at—that is, the lasting qualities. Hiram Woodruff iis 
Uncle Sam, and William Wheelan handled Nancy. “When Greek meets 
Greek then comes the tug of war.’’ It was a hard contest; but Wheelan 
was the victor, Sam showing weakness at the close of each heat 

At the conclusion of the race the owners of Uncle Sam } 
ward and offered to back him for $1000 to beat the 
ten days, and it is very likely they may h 
inferm you of the result. 


24 se 


oldly came for- 
mare any time after 
wwe another turn. If so I wil] 
W G 


TROTTING ON THE ICE AT ALBANY, N, ¥ 

WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27, 1858—Purse $100, Mile heats : 

Mr sh. Andrew Jackson. 
Mr. ———’s m. Fleigler Mare . 





FRIDAY, Jan. 29—Sweepstakes of 


harness. 
E. Simmons’ br 


$25 r. Olds, Half mile heats be 
a 
og fC Soe ea ease 


M. Carpenter’s ch. c. Hildebrand cea eaanead eb 
No official time was taken, but persons present timed the 


0 { 
0 


, 
> 
. 


0 
best half 


TROTTING ON THE ICE AT WH LY 
sy ONEEDAY Jan. 27, 1858—Mat yh Bey HITEMALL, Bi. Y. 


heats, in harness 





__ TROTTING ON THE ICE AT TICONDEROGA, N. y 
WEDNESDAY, Jan. 27, 1858—Match for , Mile heats, best 3 in 5, in harne 

P. Fleming’s Mrs. Cunningham ; Ci caniag 
Mr 's Eckel 








TROTTING ON THE ICE AT COMSTOCK’S LANDING 
SATURDAY, Jan. 23, 185 
BR. P. Wee’. Or. @.... 
Low Washburn’s b 


5 es 


COOTER OS HP ORO EEE ee EEE ss Seseresesece 
o » 9 


Time not taken. 





TROTTING ON SARATOGA LAKE, N. Y. 

THURSDAY, Jan. 28, 1858—Purs¢ 

J. Cuttler’s Jack Shephard ......... 

Other competitors...... 

TROTTING AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
METAIRIE COURSE. 

24, 1858—Purse and Stake $250, Two mile heats 





SUNDAY, Jan 
drive. 

A. Mason’s b. g. Ben Bolt..... 

A. Lauraine’s b. ¢g. Cliff Kennedy 

R. Bonham’s b. m. da Grey .... 


In harness—owners 


Time, 6:51—6:04. eee eee ee eee eee ee 2 ~) uf 

The morning was lowering and cloudy, threatening rain, and about 2 rf 
o'clock the wind blew a perfect gale, which prevented a great many from § 
attending who wished to see this trot, as each of the animals, as well as 7 
their owners, had ‘‘troops of friends.’’ 

Notwithstanding the threatening aspect of the weather, when the herses 
were called up there was found to be a numerous and most respectable as- 
sembly of the admirers of trotting present. 

Ida Grey was the favorite against the field, her friends giving odds it 

Ida had the pole, Cliff in the 
middle, Ben Bolt outside. They made one false start ; on coming up the 
second time they were all well together, and the judge gave the word 
Just as he gave it, however, Bonham, thinking it would not be a start 
pulled up his mare, by which he lost some three or four lengths, and act 
ing badly the balance of the heat, was distanced, Ben Bolt winning th 
heat, Cliff Kennedy second. Time, 5:51. 

Second heat—Soon after passing the first quarter Cliti pass sd old Ben 
and led to the half mile, when Ben made a rally and challenged him 
Cliff being very excitable broke, and from that time out the race was 
never in doubt, the old veteran Ben winning pretty handily in 6:04. 

N. 0. Picay 


Vune 





THE CHARLESTON RACES. 

Increasing Interest in the Sports of the Turf—New Clubs and Courses National 
Jockey Club—The Allen Plate at Petersburg—Mr. R. Ten Broeck The 
American Horses in England—Probable Entries and Starters tor Purses and 
Stakes at the coming Meeting, 

From the “Charleston Courier,” Jan. e~» in the world 

__ Aman must be but a limited observer of what is passing in the word, 

if he has not noticed, in addition to an increased support of the Turt trom 

the wealthy and well-to-do agriculturists throughout the country, a fond: 
ness for Racing spreading among the people at large. A result which bas 

been long hoped for, for the ultimate prosperity of the sport, begins 7 

manifest itself in States and neighborhoods, which a few years 40 hav 

no Race Courses, and where there was little or no thoroughbred stock. 

_ The noble pastime of Racing, though truly a pastime worthy the noble 

intellect and fortune, is no longer confined to that class, but it is precise 

ly now in democratic America, exactly as it has ever been in aristocratic 

England, participated in by all people. Race Courses at the North have 

not been as well attended for the last ten years as they have been during 

the recent season, whilst throughout the South and West, there are mal 
omeus of future goo!. The Turf was never more popular than athe 
some places —its prospects of improvement very fair indeed now, and dat! 
becoming brighter and brighter everywhere. ; — 
Men are drawn to a race course by one, or all, of the following rene ty 
To be amused by seeing the world, all sorts and conditions 0! ga rite 

their holiday clothes and holiday spirits ; to encourage a sport by — a 

good breed of horses can only be known and preserved ; by 4 disp ae “ 

to honor and perpetuate a good old custom of their fathers, or by a“ vonage 
able bias. The motive is good in either case ; and as the homage po 
fered to the Turf is always a genuine homage, the result of a ~~ lity 

free will and inclination, its growth will be proportioned to its vita 1. 

We have said, and say again, that this homage, at the age tbe 

more general, infinitely more so, than it has been for years in many ‘otbet 

old racing regions, whilst it is becoming more and more prevalent in ; a 

places which, until within a brief period of time, enjoyed none ° ated 

vantages which must always accrue to a community from 4 well Pe ublic 

race course in its vicinity. To this satisfactory condition of ~ ‘a- 

taste, no influence has more importantly contributed than the >? ol? 

rolina Jockey Club. She may “‘lay this flattering unction to bet mabilg 

&But whilst our Club has done much in upholding racing and 12 From 

it the popular amusement it is, much remains for her yet a pcrense 

those to whom much is given much is required. The Club mus ther an 
the amount of two of her purses at least, and do such other ™*" put we 
things as the times demand and an overflowing treasury warrant 

will speak particularly of these things hereafter. f th 

Among other indications of a growing interest in the sports 0 
we may mention the fact of races having been lately revive med ' 
places—many new courses also have been laid out, and clubeton ch 
the most approved rules and regulations. ‘The New York Jockey ye give 
hold its meetings over the Fashion Course, on Long Island, may sjabar 
as an instance of the latter, and the Montgomery Race oh has bee? 
of the former. This last named course we feel an interest 1 ya very Hat 
laid out so as to resemble closely in form our owm course, ’ 


or 
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tering compliment has been paid our club by the remark that was made 
in speaking of its prospect of ssuccess and popular favor, namely: ‘‘that 
the same high and honorable character of men have embarked in it which 
made the South Carolina Jockey Club what it is, and what it has bee 
ie hundred and thirty-three years.’’ 
th other ; 


nas 


gentlemen of high position, Col. R. C. Myers has signified 
intention of aiding the races over the Montgemery Course to the best 
f his ability. Itis said this gentleman and Col. Goldsby, and others, 


will make this Course their racing headquarters 

We are glad to see that Col. Myers, however, will also be in Charleston 
this meeting, with a stable of horses. He has this year a nomination in 
both of our Hutchinson stakes—for mile heats he has named ch. f. Eliza 
Alexander—and for two mile heats ch. c. Montgomery. 

Further evidence may be claimed for the growing popularity of the turf, 
from the effort now strenuously making to get up a ‘‘National Institu- 
tion,’’ to hold its meetings at Washington, Richmond, Petersburg, or 
some other point in Virginia, which may be deemed ‘‘by the high con- 
tracting parties,’’ most expedient and fitting. Nothing definite has yet 
been done. The difficulty seems to consist in getting a responsible gen- 
tleman to assume the lead, and then to take charge of the large fund that 
will be raised, and so conduct matters and things afterwards, as will give 
respectability to the enterprize, and ensure the end in view. 

We have been thinking of the subject, and respectfully suggest to our 
brother-turfmen, that by way of making a beginning, Benj. Ogle Tayloe, 
Esq., associating with himself in his neighborhood, Dr. Merritt, Henry 
Addison, Esq., and other distinguished lovers and patrons of the turf, that 
Mr. ‘Tayloe may know as capable of giving good advice, hold a preliminary 
meeting ; then resolve themselves into a committee in behalf of all in- 
terested, and invite persons of good character, friendly to the undertak- 
ing, to hold a ‘‘Solemn Council,’ on some named day. 

We hoped this meeting would have been arranged in time to take place 
here, in Charleston, at our present races. 

There will be a numerous attendance at our present meeting of persons 
friendly to the enterprise, who will freely interchange opinions on the 
subject ; but no vegular convention of the friends of the turf, to meet by 
appointment, and to act ‘‘by authority,’’ will be organised. We wish it 
could be so; but the time has gone by now, and we can entertain that 
hope no longer—therefore the next best thing to it we can desire and pro- 
pose, is a convention at Petersburg or Richmond, after any of the spring 
meetings at those places. Otway P. Hare, Esq., has every prospect of a 
full attendance at the next races over his course. Why not then fix Peters- 
burg as the locale for a convention of turfmen? Even if nothing can be 
done in relation to the matter proposed, it will be a great point gained to 
give gentlemen of the turf from different parts of the country an oppor- 
tunity to meet and know each ¢ther personally. 

We perceive that Mr. Hare has opened a new stake, which he has called 
‘The Allen Plate,’’ in compliment, we presume, to Mr. Allen, the liberal 
and honorable gentleman, assogated with Oden Bowie, Esq., of Maryland, 
as the owner of some fine stock, gd a conspicious patron of the Turf in 
Virginia. The Plate is to be run for over the Newmarket Course at Pe- 
tersburg, this spring—the horses # ve handicapped according to the English 
system. Now the Handicap Race is quite familiar to, and usual with, us. 
It has always been the kind of race run on the Saturday of our race week, 
but as the race proposed by Mr. Hare is not exactly the race we have, 
differing in some particulars, it may be regarded as a new race in this coun- 
try. Mr. Hare may say to his brother turfmen, in the language of Ovid, 
‘‘Dulcique animos novitate tenebo.”’ 

The race Mr. Hare wishes to get up and establish is a very common one 
in England, and as it is popular there and well calculated to augment the 
fields of horses, and thereby increase the chances of sport by increasing the 
number of starters, or competitors, on this side of the water, we do not 
see why the experiment should not be fairly tried—we hope it will be. 
In this, as well as his other efforts to promote the prosperity and respec- 
tability of the American Turf, we heartily wish Mr. Hare success. We 
shall say no more for the present on this subject, further than that we 
claim the privilege of naming the colt that proves the first winner of the 
Allen plate, Allan-a- Dale, after the bold forester, made famous in song and 
story by Sir Walter Scott. If the winner of the Allen plate should be a 
filly, then we would be pleased to see her named, The Rose of Allan-Dale, 
after the heroine of a pretty little ballad, written by Chas. Jeffry, the 
music by S. Nelson. 

Brother Turfman, whoever you are, who is destined to be the lucky con- 
testant, bear in mind what we have said—lé¢t it be ‘‘in your memory 
locked, and you yourself keep the key of it.’’ 

The spirited enterprise of Mr. Ten Broeck in taking to England a stable 
of horses is another event that may be accounted as one of the signs of 
the times favorable to racing in this country, and may be set down to the 
Open account of an increasing love of the sport, not only among our lead- 
ing men on the turf, but our good people generally, for the utmost inter- 
est has been manifested in the career of the American horses in England. 
The sporting journals of our country have been filled with ‘‘their doings,”’ 
from the first jump they made to the last, and thereby kept their readers 
informed on this all absorbing topic in racing circles, that have hitherto 
let these things pass by them ‘‘like the idle wind which they regard not.’’ 
We shall give no opinion as to whether Mr. Ten Broeck was qualified for 
the undertaking he assumed : few, very few are sufficient for these things 

-but this much we will say, that too many persons who have ventured 
opinions freely, have not borne in mind the great odds against the Ameri- 
san stable. One horse, and he only fit to run part of the time, against all 
England. Mr. Ten Broeck deserves the respect of every sporting man for 
his pluck, but his enterprise, however spirited, is appreciable so far, not 
for what it has achieved, in the past, but what it may lead to in the future. 

We have no doubt ‘‘an elder,’’ and as some will think, perhaps, ‘‘a bet- 
ter soldier,’’ than Mr. Ten Broeck, will soon come forward to enter the 
lists, in friendly rivalry, with our brethren of the Turf on the other side of 
the water, and they, in their turn, will come to us; and then will follow 
@ succession of alternate successes, and each will flatter himself heis going 
on ‘‘conquering and to conquer.’’ 

ris is exactly as it shouid be, and as it only is likely to be for years, 
It will be generally admitted that English horses are better ridden than 
ours, so long as our present system of racing with light weights continues ; 
but the question of the supremacy of the horses of the two ceuntries cannot 
easily be settled, and therefore will remain res non adjudicata. 

Though Mr. Stevens with his noble yacht beat the whole fleet of the 
fleetest and best appointed craft in England, is there ‘‘a Britisher’’ but 
believes, ‘‘nevertheless notwithstanding’ this great triumph, that old 
England possesses the best and fastest clippers in the world; and should 
English horses of the highest reputation be brought to this country, en- 
gaged in any particular race, and were to win that race as gallantly as 
Stevens’ yacht did hers, is there a man in this country who would admit 
we were beaten, but with true Yankee spirit would insist upon another 
chance ‘‘te go ahead,"’ and to have better luck next time! 





: From the same paper of the 29th Jan. 

In noticing, on Wednesday last, some of the signs of the times favorable 

to racing in our country, we spoke of the spirited enterprise of Mr. Ten 
Broeck in carrying over to England a stable of horses, tocontend for some 
of the highest prizes there, one of which he won ; and we took occasion to 
say, what we really and truly feel to be due to Mr. Ten Broeck, that he 
deserves the respect of every man upon the Turf, or fond of the sport, for 
his pluck and enterprise, and for the praiseworthy and judicious manner in 
vhich he conducted his experiment as to the ability of our horses, with 
he limited means at his command—we mean with the few horses he had 
enter in the different stakes ; for he was very unfortunate, it will be 
rehembered, in losing two out of the three that he carried over with him. 
It vill be gratifying to the South Carolina Jockey Club hear we had the 
pleamre yesterday to shake the hand of Mr. ‘len Broeck, and to welcome 
him ©rdially to Charleston. He has taken up his quarters at the Charles- 
ton Htel. Our old friend O. P. Hare, Esq., and Mr. Dickerson, a gentle- 
man Ofhigh position on the Turf, are also staying at the same place. 
_ ‘The fiends of the Turf are now daily dropping in from all quarters. 
Che rum, fama volat, of the unusual number of horses here assembled, 
and the bightest prospect we certainly have ever known ina very lug ex- 
perience, for an uncommonly great week of racing, has doubtless zone 
abroad, aud will insure a crowd of visitors. 

The horses are now daily put to some hard work. On Wednesday the 
magnificent Montgomery, with one of his stable companions, the Little 
Corporal, hai a very interesting trial. ‘The time was kept, and reported 
to be, in mile heats, 1:51 and 1:584. This in his light clothing, and with 
his ordinary exercise shoes on, would make Montgomery hard to beat,— 
as was once said by the groom of Sir Charles Bunbury’s celebrated Eleanor, 
o in her day, beat all England. ‘‘A rum one to look at, but a Devil 

0 go.”’ 
_ We notice with much satisfaction that our worthy and active Resident 
Steward has caused a rail to be put up within a tew days, surrounding the 
outer edge of the track —there wasa rail on the inside before. The im- 
portance to safety and necessity of this addition to all who train and 
start horses, was made manifest on Wednesday morning last. If the rail 
just put up, had not been there, a two year old of uncommon promise, 
when in sharp exercise, .vm the unkind manner in which he kept run- 
ning to the outside of the track, showed he would in all pro ability have 
jumped the ditch if he conld have found a convenient place to do so, and 


| we might then have had a repetition of the unfortunate accident recently 
reported by us 


We request our Sporting Readers, this morning, to refer to our paper 
of the 19th inst., in which they will find enumerated the pedigrees of th 
Race Horses on the ground We ask them todo this, because we want 
to call their attention to-day to the fact that there are eleven Glencoes 
two by Yorkshire, three by Albion, one by Boston, Jr.; three Revenues 


two by Childe Harold, one by Nicholas, one by Regent, two by Tally-ho, 
and one by Eutaw Shark. With the exception of poor old Gleneoe, who 
will get no more Colts, the others we have named are stallions now 
standing in different parts of the country, and it becomes very interesting 
to breeders to know, from time to time, how many of the ‘‘sons and 
daughters’ of our most celebrated horses are coming forward, and with 
what promise. It would be well, we think, if Secretaries of Clubs would 
give this information regularly, as an appendix to their reports of 
Races. 

We profess to have acquired a little mystical lore in reference to coming 
events on our Turf, during the different day’s Races next week ; we will, 
therefore, lift the veil, this morning, that conceals, in some measure, the 
future from those with fewer opportunities to know these things than we 
possess. Wethink wecan anticipate the entries that will be made for 
the different Purses and Stakes that will be contended for during the 
meeting. This will be valuable information to many, and therefore we 
give, as follows, our proghostications. 

Wednesday, Feb. 4.—Jockey Club Purse, four mile heats—John Camp- 
bell’s Lizzie McDonald, formerly Sue Washington, John Hunter's Nicho- 
las I., D. McDaniel’s Tar River, and Tally & Hester’s Shocco. 

Same Day—Hutchinson Stakes, Mile heats—T. G. Moore’s b. g. Little 
Corporal, McDaniel & Woolfolk’s ch. c. Gov. Wickliffe, Wm. Roundtree’s 
b. f. Kate Hayes, P. C. Bush’s b. c. Slasher, Bell & Woolfolk’s ch. ec. 
Geo. Clement, and Thos. Bacon’s Bill Dearing. Mr. Botts’ beautiful filly, 
Puss Minor would have been in this race if it had not been for the un- 
lucky accident that befel her a few days since. ; 

Thursday, Feb. 4.—Yhree mile heats, Jockey Club Purse—C. S. Pryor’s 
b. c. Moidore, John Campbell's b. g. Matt Spangler, Moore & Meyers’ 
ch. h. John Aiken, D. McDaniels’ Tar River, and Talley & Hester’s ch. ¢. 
Shoceo, The two last will probably be placed here, if they do not go in 








the day before. 

Same Day.—South Carolina Stake, for two year olds, Mile heats—T. G. 
Bacon’s bl. c. by Albion, ‘I’. Puryear’s ch. c. by Glencoe, and John Cantey’s 
ch. c. John Linton, by Eutaw Shark. 

lriday, Feb. 5.—Two mile heats, Jockey Club Purse—P. C. Bush's b. g. 
Agitator, Talley & Hester’s gr. h. Engineer, Hunter & Murphy’s b. f. Kate 
Hunter, and T. G. Moore’s 3 yr. old by Glencoe. 

Same Day.—Hutchinson Stakes for 3 year olds, Two mile heats.—P. C. 

Sush’s b. c. Slasher, R. C Myer’sch. c. Montgomery, Daniel & Woolfolk’s 

ch. c. Gov. Wickliffe, Wm. Roundtree’s b. f. Kate Hayes, Bell & Wool- 
folk’s ch. c. Geo. Clement, Thos. Bacon’s br. c. Bill Dearing, and T. C. 
Howel’s br. c. 3 years, by Albion. 

There's a field! Whoever can name the winner, need not go to Cali- 
fornia for gold. They are all of the highest reputation, and have been 
winners. We cannot repeat what we have said already, therefore must 
request all of our sporting friends, who may desire minute information 
as te the public performances of the above horses, to consult a file of the 
‘‘Courier’’ issued within the last ten days. They will find much there to 
guide them in the selection of a favorite. 

Saturday, Feb. 6.—Handicap Race and Post Stake—Both these events 
will be run for by horses who have acquitted themselves well during the 
week. The pro ability ia every stable will be well represented, and the 
fields on both occasions large. 

We shall have something more to offer our friends of the Turf in a day 



































or two. 
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Death Srom Hydrophobia.—Our readers will remember, says the ‘Norwich 
Courier,’’ the facts stated in these columns a few weeks ago, of a number 








of cattle and a horse belonging to James H. Hype, having been bitten by 

amad dog. Thereisa sad sequel to that matter, the principal circum- 
stances of which have been related to us as follows: Not long after the 
cattle of Mr. Hyde was bitten, Griswold Randall went to Mr. Hyde and 

bought or bartered with him for one of the cattle—a cow—which had been 
bitten. He took her home and put her in the stable. A few days since 
she was attacked with all the symptoms of hydrophobia. Mrs. Ann Ran- 
dall, widow of Calvia Russell, (a brother of Griswold Randall) who kept 
house for Griswold Randall, was induced by curiosity to offer water to the 
cow to see whetuer she would drink it. The froth and saliva from the 
cow's mouth sot into the water, and afterwards Mrs. R. thoughtlessly put 
her hand ino the water to rinse out the pail. On one of the fingers of 
the hand thus introduced into the water, was a slight abrasion of the skin. 
In a few days after this—Thursday morning last, we believe—Mrs. R. was 
attacked with hydrophobia, and after three days of horrible agony, died 
last Saturday night, and was buried on Sunday. There are other cir- 
cumstances connected with this affair to which we shall advert hereafter. 
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MANAGERIAL BENEFITS 


M-. Burt Mr. Bu 

$s annual benefit, whict ‘1k place at his theatre on Saturday night 
enalized by the production of the ‘‘Merry Wives of Windsor, 

ntainine more sterling talent than was ever brought together 

of this comedy in New York. The 


Vy i iH 


} bh t s I tre n 


ton 
last, 
with a cast t 
in any of the previous representations 
following is the cast, which is its own best eulogy Sir John Falstaff, Mr 
Burton ; Sir Hugh, Mr. C. Mathews; Master Slender, Mr. Walcot; The 
Jolly Host, Mr. Brougham ; Master Ford, Mr. C. Fisher ; Justice Shallow, | 
Mr. M. Smith ; Master Page, Mr. Briggs ; Dr. Caius, Mr. J. Moore ; Pistol, 
Mr. Setchell; Bardolph, Mr. Seymour; Fenton, Mr. Holman ; Corporal 
Nym. Mr. Mac Rae; Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Davenport ; Mrs. Page, Mrs. A. Par- 
ker; Dame Quickly, Mrs. Hughes ; Anne Page, Miss Miller. 

It is rare that the New York public are presented with such a dramatic 
treat at one entertainment, and they testified their appreciation of the | 
manager's efforts by crowding the house so densely that hundreds were 
unable to get within the building, and the returns of the box ottice must 
have been large enoug. to fill even the capacious pockets of Jack Falstatt 
himself. 

The entertainment of last night was truly a Shaksperian festival. The 
great dramatist never drew a character, even the slightest, in vain. All 
of them have some touch of nature that mediocrity cannot interpret, and 
hence the sense of dissatisfaction that a lover of the drama always experi- 
ences at witnessing an ordinary production of Shakspeare’s plays where the 
smaller parts are ruined by incompetent performers, and the proportion 
of light and shade so essential to a great dramatic picture is entirely disre- | 
garded. From this deficiency the revival of last night was entirely free, 
as all the parts—from Falstaff down to ‘‘sweet Anne Page—were entrusted 
to first class artistes, professional pride and etiquette for a time giving way 
to a desire to interpret Shakspeare worthily. 

The Sir John Falstaff of Mr. Burton, though not his greatest persona- 
tion. is certainly the best now on the English stage. All the peculiarities 
that go to make up the greatest comic character of the English drama 
have been corefully studied by Mr. Burton, and he reproduces them con- | 
scientiously, without any effort to exaggerate or produce an effect not war- 
ranted by the text. It was a truly wonderful performance. 

Mr. Walcot’s Slender was a gem. Such exquisite acting deserved all 
the applause it received. 

It would be invidious to particularize the other performers. Suffice it to 
say that they all excelled themselves. 

The revival was gotten up in a manner to reflect great credit on the ma- | 
nagement. Some of the scenes were new, and all were appropriate, while 
the costuming and appointments were what might have been expected 
from so profound a Shakspearean scholar as Mr. Burton. 

The audience were vehement in the demonstrations of applause at the 
close, and called the beneficiary out. 

Mr. Burton addressed the audience substantially as follows :-— 

Ladies and Genilenen—I am but too proud to be the recipient of ¢o bril- 
liant a testimonial of your approval of my course as a manager, and my 
humble merits as an actor. I have had great pleasure in presenting you | 
with the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’’ supported by a cast never before 
attempted in this city. The distinguished artists who have aided me by 
their efforts have consented on this occasion to waive professional pride, | 
reputation, and etiquette, and fill parts which has enabled meto pr nt, 
you with a whole which I feel sure has afforded you satisfaction. sor 
myself, I have been under the necessity of presenting you with the worst 
part of the Falstaffs, but in justice to myself I may be allowed to say 
that I shall take the earliest opportunity of appearing before you in the 
Falstaff of ‘‘Henry the Fourth.’’ (Great applause.) On a similar occa- 
sion last year I expressed my sense of the compliments which were in- 
tended for the actor, and am most proud and happy to do so again, but at 
the same time may be allowed to hope that to the manager the testimo- 
nial will be repeated several successive evenings. (Applause. ) 

After Mr. Burton had retired, all the leading artists were called out 
individually, to receive the plaudits of the audience, and the entertain- 
ment closed by the performance of Mr. Burton’s own farce of ‘‘Forty 
Winks,’’ in which he assumed the part of Munns, the Buttonmaker. 


was si 





Laura Keene's Theatre—‘* White Lies.’’—Miss Laura Keene announced her 
own benefit last Saturday evening, and the announcement, together with ° 
the production of a new play, attracted a full and brilliant audience: The 
play is officially announced as an adaptation by Cyril Turner of Charles 
Reade’s popular novel, ‘‘White Lies.’’ 

The scene is laid during the time of the French Directors. The Baro 
ness de Reaurepaire (Miss Wells) and her daughters, Josephine (Miss 
Keene) and Laura (Miss C. Thompson), are living in great poverty, and 
have to tell white lies to keep up their state. Josephine has been in love 
with one Camille Dujardin (Mr. G. Jordan) who has not behaved well, 
and is reputed to be a traitor to his country as well as to his mistress. 
There is one Edward Riviere (G. W. Stoddart) wKo is in love with Laura, 
and who, hearing from Dard (J. Jefferson), a gobe mouche who has the usual | 
flirtation with the ladies’ maid, Jocintha (Miss J. Manners), that the 
Beaurepaires are in distress, drops purses in their garden. The ladies de- 
tect him, and Laura concludes to fall in love with him. In the nextscene 
one Perrin, a notary, proposes to save the estate if Josephine will marry 
him. That young person refuses, and snubs him in the most awful way. 
Riviere persuades his commandant, Raynal ((. Wheatleigh), to purchase 
the chateau. He is a rough republican soldier, and also proposes to Jose 
phine. She accepts conditionally, in order to satisfy her mother, who de- 
sires to live and die at the chateau. The commandant marries Josephine, 
and goes off the same day tojointhe army. Laura has told him a white 
lie about Camille, who now appears. He has been in the army, wounded, 
but gained honor and rank. There is an exciting scene between the sis- | 
ters and Camille; the old love comes back again to Josephine, and the old | 
wounds, of all kinds, break out afresh. He threatens to kill her—then | 
proposes a double suicide ; but finally thinks better of it and promises to | 
go away. Before he can do so the news arrives that Raynal, th e husband | 
of Josephine, had been killed in battle. Camille secretly marries Josephine | 
a mouth after, and more white lies are necessary. Raynal is not killed, | 
but returna to hear that a man has been seen in the chamber of his wife. | 
He also finds an amatory letter, which is claimed by Laura to shield | 
Josephine. Raynal then resolves that Camille, the writer of the letter, | 
shall marry Laura, which he refuses, of course. A grand confession is 
made by Josephine to Raynal ; the previous marriage, which was simply a 
civil contract, is annulled, and Josephine is given to Camille, while Laura 
marries Riviere. ‘. 

The women lie throughout the play, and get their lovers at the end. 
As to the execution of the work, the dramatic writer has not done it 
well. Witb such a stirring plot and strongly marked characters he 
should have given crisp, clear, compact dialogue, and as little as possible 
of that ; om the contrary, we have twice as much as is necessary, and a 
free application of the scissors will undoubtedly be made. The readers of 
the novel will hardly be satisfied with the play, some of the best charac- 
ters being ruthlessly slaughtered, and the attempts to relieve the serious 

part of the plot being hopelessly inane. The dialogue throughout is 
clumsily written, and **Cyril Turner,’’ whoever he is, has certainly done 
his best to spoil the foundation of a very good drama. 

It is no more than fair to say that our opinions of the play were not 
those of the audience. From the beginning ‘o the end the interest was 
fully sustained. The audience, which filled every part of the theatre, and 
which might have been doubled had the capacity of the house been suffi- 
cient to admit of it, seemed fully satisfied. The acting was very good, 

Mr. Jordan and Miss Keene carrying off the honors of the night. Mr. 
Jordan's performance of Colonel Dujardin could nardly have been im- 
proved by any artist, and he fully deserved the call which he received at 
the end of the third scene of the second act. The audience would not 
allow the performance to proceed untél Mr. Jordan had responded to its 
applause. Miss Keene's performance of Josephine was likewise ad 
mirable—fervid, impassioned and effective. Messrs. Wheatleigh and Jef- 
i Misses Thompson and Manners, received a due share of commenda- 
on. 

‘ At wey — Ee Keene having been called out, was led 

orward by Mr. Rurnett, the stag w iefly returned than 

im her bebelf, tage manager, who briefly re d ks 

As Miss Keene was about leaving the stage a gentleman, Mr. Hawkins, 

came forward and addressed her as follows :— F 

Miss Keene—I have been requested by a number of ladies and gentle- 
men interested in literature and the drama to express their cordial appre- 
ciation of your untiring efforts to establish in New York the drama upon 

a proper basis ; to elevate its tone ; to free it from objectionable features 

that might justly excite prejudice against it. They have been rejoiced to 

see the complete and brilliant success that has crowned your endeavors for 
this most praiseworthy object. They wish particularly to express their 

‘proval of the excellent taste you have displayed in pruning fro-: im- 

Meralities and improper language the plays brought out on your age ; 

and their admiration of the industry and enterprise with which yc . have 

kept New York posted up in dramatic literature by producing from time 


| also to join them. 


| opportunity to attend more to his riding and his horse 


{| much on another. 


| the straight line to the wood. 


( ement American efforts in t} vy presenting the best pieces 
} nner, both as to interpretat and stage etfect, that challenges 

t l ladies and gentle I r to represent de 

their | that the this evening wit 

W yllow ya long s : of $ y | n and 

yu I t reap the , to ibors and genius 
trying t ‘vate th drama t » Its ver stand i They beg your ac- 
pta ice of this trifling memorial, asa slight token of their sincere good | 


will, esteem and admiration 

he testimonial referred to was a splendid diamond brooch, attached to 
a wreath of laurel, with which Miss Keene was crowned by Mr. Burnett, 
when he spoke as follows : 

Miss Keene desires me to say on her behalf that in receiving this valua- 


| ble testimonial she desires to express ber grateful sense of the honor con- 


ferred upon her by the ladies and gentlemen in whose name the gift is be- 
stowed. Through their kind encouragement she will go on with greater 
spirit in the course she has adopted, and which you have so flatteringly 
referred to, and she will derive satisfaction in the thought that her exer- 
tions may afford some gratification to those who have been so kind to her. 
I assure you that this occasion will ever be a memorable one to her. 

W e understand that the testimonial to Miss Keene was the result of a 
joint subscription of some two hundred ladies and gentlemen, patrons of 
the theatre. It was a tasteful and a graceful tribute to an excellent artist 
and a competent manager. The audience, as may readily be imagined, 
was very enthusiastic. Mr. Jordan was also called out at the end of the 
play, and expressed his acknowledgments for the compliment. 








SEAT AMONG HORSEMEN. 


Before I was called on to reply to certain questions put by ** lyro,’’ I 
was on the subject of seat among hunting riders. 
tain peculiarities in huntsmen and their horses. Now I have not re- 
marked the same thing as regards whips and theirs. I in no shape un- 
derrate the importance ofa first whip; to bea good one, he requires 
as much acuteness as does a huntsman—but it isina different way. 
After a fox is found, if in a conntry where there are many covers, he may 
sometimes be seen riding off in some direction alone, not a hound with or 
near him, and Jeaving the second whip to take his place. 
initiated might wonder where or why he is thus going ; 
field give a shrewd guess at what he is at, and what he has seen ; 
isa very pardonable ruse de chasse in the best sportsman to quietly walk, 





| or gently trot, their horses in the same direction he has taken—it proba- 


bly ensures a capital start. This must not be practised if hounds can see 


| you; for they are quick enough at taking a hint, and seeing three or four 


horsemen riding off would very probably incline some of them to be off 


ww for the little roguish but pardonable finesse you have been guilty 
of. 

Important to hunting as are the functions of a first whip, his eye is not 
constantly, like that of the hantsman, on his hounds; he has, therefore, 
Consequently I 
have more frequently found whips (first or second) neat and superior 
horsemen to their huntsman ; at the same time I could mention various 
instances to the contrary. A man annot doeverything ; if, therefore, his 
strict attention is necessarily absorbed by one object, he cannot bestow 
I must digress a little to mention an anecdote of a 
whip and fox that caused much merriment to those who saw it. 

At the extremity of a country, hunted by a pack af hounds, a fox had 


| gone off from a gorse cover, pointing towards a large cover, or rather wood 
about a mile off. Now Tom knew this wood contained several fox -earths | 


which, as they belonged to another hunt, and this not being their hunt- 
ing day, he suspected these earths would be unstopped ; consequently he 
kept a sharp look out to see in which direction pug when found would 
point. He viewed him, and away Tom went as fast as a thorough-bred 
he rode ceuld carry him, thinking to prevent the fox making good his in- 
tentions. In the meantime the pack had got on the scent, and so of 
course followed (in sea phrase) in the wake of Tom and the fox: we saw 
them both ahead ina neck and neck race close together. Tom had 
turned him alittle from his line, and thus was riding between him and 
It thus became necessary for puggy to 
approach Tom's horse ere he could make his point: this he did, and, a 


thong ready and actually whaled him to keep him off. But pug was too 
sharp for him, for he dodged behind the horse and bolted in. It was, 
however, a capital race, and showed the acuteness of a good whip, and the 
determination of foxes to make good their point. 

As there is frequently found considerable difference between the whip 


| and the huntsman as horsemen, so is there usually a considerable differ- 


ence in their horses (be it observed the difference in either is in no way so 
marked in a flying country as it is in a more enclosed one) ; in the latter 


countries, I should say, if (in a general way) I was offered a horse that had | 
carried the huntsman or the whip, for my own riding, I should in most ; 


cases select the latter, not that probably he might be as perfect, asa 
hunter, as that of the huntsman, but he is usually a more straight-for- 
ward one, from the manner in which he has been accustomed to be ridden 
—the huntsman’s horse has been accustomed to poke through, nay, slide 
down (where he cannot jump) most strange places. ] 
can get over; the huntsman’s horse must learn to get over too in some 
way. He is usually found a better standing leaper than is that of the 


whip, having more occasion to practice it, but against this they are as lit- | 


tle apt to grow ‘‘sticky’’ at their fences, and a ‘‘come-up,”’ a ‘‘haul-up,’’ 
and a stroke from the whip of the huntsman, becomes necessary to make 
them jump somehow—how, the horse must find out—for the huntsman can 
pay but little attention to that part of the business. The whip's horse is 
more of a flying leaper, verily altogether a flyer he shoud be to carry a 


| first whip as he ought to be carried; he must, moreover, be a tough one, 


for sometimes he gets a moderate day’s work before a fox has fairly broke. 
A first whip, if an efficient one, can only be compared to a will-of-the- 
wisp, here this minute, and a quarter of a mile off the next. 

It may be sai! we see no carelessness or sloven’y seat in Charles Davis, 
huntsman to the Queen—granted. He always was, from a boy, a neat 
and fine huntsman, and, whether on a queer one to ride (like old Hermit 
or Columbine, or the Traverser, his seat is perfection ; but, be it borne in 
mind, he is huntsman to staghounds, who do not require half the atten- 
tion foxhounds do, and probably Davis has no occasion to enter a cover 


} once a month, still less to poke his way in and out, through the strange 


places many huntsmen have. Never was a greater contrast than to see 
Charles Davis when whipper-in to the harriers on his little Fidget horse, 
and his father on thecolossian Bay Malton, who would almost have taken 
the Crystal Palace in a standing jump, while little Fidget, like his rider, 
quick as thought, popped over his fences, while others were considering 
whether they should take them or not. 

There is another person who always ought to be a judicious and good 
horseman, and who has it in his power to make himself first-rate in this 
particular—this is the lad or man who rides second horse. These persons 
have every opportunity of making themselves both superior horsemen 
and of gaining the important knowledge of how to pilot a horse acrose 
country with the least possible distress to him ; to learn the kind of ground 
to select or avoid, the quickest mode of getting to hounds, a perfect know- 
ledge of country, and also the usual mode of foxes running under ordi- 
nary or peculiar circumstances—all matters that lay the foundation for 
riding judiciously when called on to ride with hounds. It may be sur 
mised by those not convers int with such matters, that if the second horse 
is to be ‘‘there,’’ and ready for his master to mount when he finds occasion 
to do so, he must have undergone nearly as much fatigue as the first. A 
moment's reflection will show that it is not so. There is a wide difference 
between a man following all the sinuos ties of a fox, and, consequently 
the pack (often from the wish to be thought a forward rider), most injudi- 
ciously and unnecessarily done, to hearing or seeing the bend hounds 
ahead may be making, and availing himself of this to come in with them 
at particular times. The rider (that is the injudicious one) frequently af- 
fects to think little of the ground he rides over, go is forced to resort to 
his second horse at a very early period in therun. The man riding second 
horse is not fit for his place if he is guilty of the same want of considera- 
tion. He can pick his ground, avoid in most cases distressing leaps and 
(pro tempore) may trot his horse where he finds a fast pace would tell on 
his powers. So it will be seen that riding in the vanguard and riding 8e- 
cond horse is a widely different affair ; it is widely different as sedacds the 
rider, and verily doubly so as respects the horse. Harry Hirover. 








The Newspaper Staff.—The Jiterary corps of a morning paper is very nu- 
merous and expensive. She staff of the “Daily News’’ consists of a chief 
editor, 16 guineas a week ; sub editor, 12 guineas: second sub-editor 10 
guineas ; foreign sub-editor, $ guineas; writers about 4 euiness a day 
£25; 16 parliamentary reporters, one at 7 and the others at 5 cuineas per 
week. The aggregate weekly expenses are : editing, writing and re it. 
ing a double daily paper during the session of Parliament, £22 : foreign 
and local correspondence, £100 ; printing machining, publishing and yen- 
eral expenses of double paper, with occasional second and third editions 
and an evening edition three days a week, £200 Total, £520 
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WINTER AMUSEMENTS IN CANADA 


S his seas of the y with its associations of snow and ice 
nat l J se ( want hours spent beneath Sas nate At 
site ‘oay Of VenaGe 1, as the subject is not altogether jn, ate. 
priate, and may perhaps amuse some of your readers, I will give one pan 

{ 


or 6 of my recollections of a winter in Canada. 
There is an old saying prevalent amongst the habitans voyageurs 
| ‘winter cannot begin until the swamps and ditches are filled” whist 
cumstance being accomplished the frost sets in with great intensity. he 
dering locomotion almost entirely out of the question, owing to the in 
| frozen ruts and ‘‘hubs,’’ which would break the springs of. any an re 
ance, to say nothing of the legs and knees of any ordinary horse "The 
state of things lasts for about ten days or so, during which time th f * 
has managed to penetrate to adepth of as much as three feet whe eo 
wards St. Andrew’s day a sudden change takes place—it grows Nabe & : 
and commences to snow ‘‘right off,"’ as the Yar ees would say, for rll and!’ 
twenty hours ; which long-looked-for consummation having taken sac 
the whole population seems to have gone suddenly crazed. From 6 ae 
corner of the city are coming forth the long-laid-up sleighs bells aie 
ringing, women laughing, men shouting, dogs barking and, withal the 
sun as bright and the sky as clear as though it were the middle of summ ‘ 
Every one seems to be on the qui vive, and in a week or go the Sleigh Club 
is re-organised, a committee is appointed, members balloted for, and on 
fine afternoon the meet is to take place in Daihousie-square—where ed 
will join them, pausing by the way to observe that the Sleich Club is 
society of officers and civilians who upon certain days meet together poy 
| accompanied by their ‘muffin’ (this word, I think, must in some wa 
_ other be associated with small tea parties), and drive in procession to o i 
appointed spot in the country, here they alight, have luncheon, and ~ 
turn to town ordine longo in which they started. ‘It is just two o'clock as 
we turn into the square, where we find the sleighs already draw % 
To-day the Colonel is president, with his grey tandem and Miss Hi hd - 
There are about half a dozen four-in-hands, twice as many tendees rf 
_many pairs, and two or three single cutters. The principle of vba om 
| is—the President tirst ; then first come first served; and the Vice brin von 
the rear, to keep up the stragglers and note any important events Sha 
may occur during the journey, which will be duly inserted in the n ct 
week's report. But hark! there is the bugler giving the signal to st rt 
and off they go, colonels and captains, gunners and liners, porkers a i 
civilians, whipt into bya staff-docter and the little widow—sly dog | 
turn, past the main guardhouse, where 


Down Yammer tage they 
“Guard turn out’’ is-the word, « ittle Spitti ye in i 
melancholy fate as he iaoen theconetl cng age lone dies 

a espana if war i again, and sees Amy positively 
driving with Ginger Smith. He watches them aown the street and 
presently they are round the Place d’Armes, and out of sight. On on 
they go —the harness rattling and keeping time to the bells —Spicy lead- 
ers Jumping out of éheir skins and over their traces, making youthful 
Jehus arrive at the conclusion that tandem-driving, after all, is not 80 eas 
as it looks.. Thirty minutes and they are all pulled up at a little country 
hotel six miles off, and prepare for the business of the day. Maulled claret 
aod ginger-snaps are handed to the ladies, while the President begins to 
read that awful report. All the disasters and flirtations of the last ex- 
pedition are here laid before the meeting ; sometimes cleverly rendered 
in verse, as the taste and powers of the writer will permit. This being 
finished, the signal is given ; lovely fair ones are carefully wrapped up 
‘Now, then, all right !'’ from the Colonel, and they are off for home at 
a pace that would make the ghost of the old ‘Quicksilver’ blush to its 
pristine crimson. Whose shall be the pen to relate all that passed in those 
eight-and-twenty sleighs’ Not mine, forsooth. All I knowis, that when 
Beaver Jones dropped little Anny Grey at home her eyes were nnusually 
bright as she ran up stairs, and kissing her sister, told her that she was so 
happy—so very, very happy. 

And so the weeks and months go round—balls in the evening; 
curling,driving, and promenading in the day-time. But, heigh-ho! I am 
getting tired of this, and shall go off fora week's deer-shooting ere theseason 
So, having arrayed myself in the proper costume of blanket-coat 

and hood, with a sash round my waist, frieze trousers tu¢ked into woollen 
socks, and mocassimg:—a pair of snow-shoes on my back, and the “‘laste 
dhorp o’ the craythur’’ in a flask—my rifle on my shoulder, Jemmy for a 
companion, and a couple of half-bred foxhounds—one fine still morning I 
found myself off on foot for the hunting-ground. After walking about 
three miles, my companion said: ‘‘I am going to take to the woods here 
with the hounds, and you follow on the road for two miles, and wait for 
me at the top of the hill."’ True to my directions, I take my stand where 
I can command the road up and down, as the deer will break across from 
| one wood to the other. By-and-by I hear the hounds giving tongue. I 
| draw in my breath ; my heart thumps horribly; my knees tremble and 
feel weak, for I know that they have found game. On, on they come! 
My hand gets steady, my eye fixed, and nostril dilated ; when presently 
my patience is rewarded by hearing a crashing sound ia the underbrush. 
An old stag bounds across the road, tops the snake fencc, and is away for 
the States, when crack! goes my rifle. He falls forward, and, proud of 
my success, I rush toward him to cut his throat, and am soon joined by 
' the hunter and his hounds. i 
| The sun is well on his journey, and we have a heavy stag to carry home 
with us through the woods; but never mind—here goes. The sun dips, and 
we are directly in the moonlight, for here there is no twilight. The snow is 
heavy, and our snow-shoes catch in the underwood ; but still we push on, 
till at last the way seems so long that we must have missed our road. No 
—here we are at the stream, but frozen so thick I cannot tell which way 
itruns. ‘‘Never mind, look here,’’ said the hunter; and it was but the 
work of a moment to break the ice, insert a small piece of dry grass, see 
| it oat away towards the south, and he knew directly that we were mak- 
| irg tracks in the right direction. Ere long we were cheered by the sight 
of a candle streaming through the shanty-window, where we arrived hun- 
gry as hawks, after a long day in the woods. 

After supper an hour was soon beguiled over the fire, by some of the 
hunter's stories of the bush. One of them, I remember, ran somewhat as 
follows : 

‘Some years back bears were very plenty in this section, and a dog who 
could hunt bear was considered a valuable acquisition. One day an old 
neighbor of mine, meeting a man on the road, asked him if he knew 
where he could get a good bear dog. 

“Wall, 1 guess I’ve got one he-ar that'll come pretty nigh about the 
mark, I reckon.’ 

‘* ‘How so, is he good for partridge ”” 

‘* “Wall, I guess not.’ 

‘**Ts he good for deer?’ 

‘* ‘No, sirree.’ 

‘“**Well, then, what on earth is he good for?’ 

‘**Wall, stranger, look he-ar. I have atried him at a’most everythin’, 
and found him good for nothin’ ; but, as the A’mighty never made no- 
thin’ in vain, why, stranger, I guess he must be good for bar.’ *" 

In such scenes as these is the Canadian winter passed; and I here per- 
haps may be allowed to mention how warmly the hunters of that locality 
regard the memory of the late Sir George Cathcart, who was one of the 
keenest sportsmen whose rifle ever rang in those frontier woods ; and, cu- 
riously enough, many of those officers who distinguished themselves in the 
late war were mighty Nimrods is the Canadian bush. 

So much for exercise and the noble sport, which has 
cate than 

London Field. 
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numerous in South-Western Africa, 


The Hyena.—T bese animals are so ' 
@ 0 


that it is no difficult matter to find hundreds of their holes in the sae 
half-an-hour : and not a night ag without their proximity bang be- 
trayed by their disagreeable hoWl. But dint of exertions, the }yena ls 
able, in thé course of a few hours during the night, to burrow into the 
loamy soll, which is hardened by the heat of the sun, and to prepare for 
itself a 4ubterranean dwelling. In the most busy parts of the sown, such 
pits or burrows are often found in the morning, left in an unfinished state, 
the snimal having been disturbed by the noise of the stirring population. 
Tbe aversion of the hyena for the light of day is so great, that you ™a) 
tread upon a pit or den in which it is reposing, without any apprehension ; 
nay, we were not able to induce it to leave its den, either by hallooing 

or throwing stones, while four or five of us stood prepared to recel¥’ it 
with our pieces ready cocked. ‘The mouths of these dens are three oF - 
times as large as a fox’s burrow, and run from ten to fifteen feet ™ . 
ground, when they make a turn, so that it is impossible to reach the an 

mal while it is crouched in its lair, by stones or shot. The byes very 
rarely makes its appearance in the day time ; but during our sty 7 a 
guela one of them actually lay down in an open space in front *h ren 
house, which was situated in the very heart of the town, and wags ‘hich 4 
five o’clock in the afternoon. After it was shot, it bit the iron lance W on 
was thrust into its jaw, with such fury that it broke three of the — 
grinders to pieces. It strikes me that the hyena is unjustly charge’ 
great cruelty ; I made many inquiries, but nobody could adduce 4 pro ta- 
substantiate the accusation. From the concurrent testimony of the ! 
habitants, the hyena, when hot provoked or assailed, never 4 
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THE TIDES. 


f the ocean have been a subject of wonder and puzzle to those 


} " not investigated their cause lt is related of the soldiers of 
sander the Great, who were natives of the Mediterranean shores, that 
n they reached the confines of the Indian Ocean, and saw its waters 


ling up to a great height and then flowing back, twice every day, that 
they became alarmed, and attributed the phenomena to a special interpo- 
sition of the deities of the country which they had invaded. Various re- 
markable theories have been advanced regarding the causes of the tides. 
Kepler, the celebrated German astronomer, believed that the earth was a 
real living animal, that the tides were due to its respirations, and that 
men and brutes were like insects feeding onits back. The tides have 
also been attributed to the waters of the ocean running in and out through 
some great hole at each pole, communicating by a subterranean passage 
through the earth; and the Melstrom—now a myth—that whirlpool on 
the coast of Norway, has been suggested as an opening into this supposed 
underground canal. We would not be very much surprised if some spe- 
culative being would yet discover that the cold water found by Lieutenant 
Berryman, as described in our last number, was melted ice that had come 
from the Arctic regions through this inner passage, and had oozed out 
near Bermuda. If the tides were due to the breathings of a great mon- 
ster, of course, we can suppose that it just respired twice every twenty- 
four hours, but this never could account for the variations of the tides. 
rhe hole through the earth also cannot account for these variations, as 
this theory must involve the necessity of a regular ocean current running 
round and round, not ebbing and flowing. ; 

Many 'persons—according to letters sometimes received by us—still 
seem to be much perplexed with the phenomena of the tides. They can- 
not understand why they are higher at one time than another, nor why 
they rise to the heigh tor sixty feet in the Bay of Fundy, forty feet in the 
ports of Bristol, England, and St. Malo, France, and only rise to a few 
feet in height in New York and other places, while they are scarcely per- 
ceptible in the Baltic and other seas. Descartes was the first philosopher 
who advanced the theory that the tides were due to the influence of the 
moon, but Newton was the first who worked out the problem, and dis- 
covered the true cause. Descartes believed that the moon acted on the 
waters of the ocean by pressure. Newton demonstrated that it acted upon 
the ocean by attraction; that instead of pressing the waters, it rolled 
them up directly under it, and also at its antipodes at the same time, thus 
producing the two tides every day. The tides are caused by the attrac- 
tien of both the moon and the sun. If this earth had no moon, the at- 
traction of the sun would produce two tides every day, but the ebb and 
fow would take place at the same hours regularly, not varying as they 
lo now; these tides would be also much smaller than those of the moon. 
Although the mass of the sun is far greater than that of the moon, and 
ilthough attraction is in proportion to the mass, yet it is also inversely as 
the square of the distance. As the sun, therefore, is four hundred times 
farther distant than the moon, the attraction of the waters of the sea to- 
wards the sun is found to be about three times less than that of the 
moon ; the tides produced by the sun would therefore be three times less 
than those of the moon. ‘There are really two ocean tides, the lunar and 
solar, but the latter is absorbed by the former, which is wholly observa- 
blein respect to time, the solar only as it influences the height of the 
tidal wave. That caused by the moon is three times greater than that of 
the sun, and it follows the moon’s motion around the earth, rising and 
falling every twelve hours, and each succeeding tide by three-quarters of 
in hour later than the preceding one, exactly in accordance with the posi- 
tions of tbe moon, or as it is common!y called, “‘its rising and setting.’’ 

Sometimes there are very low and at other times very high tides—that 
is, their height is not uniform. ‘This is caused by the positions of the 
sun and moon relative tothe earth. Thus, as at the time of the new 
moon, the sun and the moon being in the same ports of the heavens—the 
tides produced in the ocean are then the highest, because they are equal 
to the sum of the two tides—lunar and solar. This should also take place 
at the time of the full moon, when our satelite is opposite the sun, the 
attractive force being equal and opposite, in producing the tidal wave. 
The tides are greater at new and full moon than at the first and last 
juarters, as during the latter periods the attraction of the sun, n@ acting 
in unison with that of the moon, tends to lower the tides. 

Reasoning from this data, it will naturally be inferred that when the 
sun and moon are equally distant from the two poles of the globe, such as 
it the times of the equinoxes in March and September, the tides would be 
greatest. This is also found to be the case, thus demonstrating beyond 
all doubt that the flux and reflux of the sea are due to the attraction of 
the sun and moon upon the waters of the ocean. The difference in the 
height of the tides at various places is due to the peculiar formation of sea 

asts. ‘They are very high in the Bay of Fundy, because an immense 
juantity of water is piled into a wide-mouthed narrow space, in the same 
manner that a certain quantity of water wi!l rise higher in a narrow than 
ina wide channel. Some have advanced the popular belief against the 
inar influence causing tides, namely, that the Mediterranean is a tideless 
sea. This is not strictly true. The ocean tides, owing to the narrow pas- 
sage into the Mediterranean at Gibraltar, scarcely affect this sea, but for 
all this there are regular tides observable at some places. At Vienna 
they sometimes rise to two feet, and in the Faro of Messina to twenty 
inches 








DR. BURNAP’S LECTURES. 

fhe third lecture of the very instructive and well arranged course an- 
nounced by Rev. G. W. Burnap, D.D., was delivered last evening, in the 
Unitarian Church, and was received with increasing interest by the intelli- 

rent auditors who have followed the lecturer throughout. The series—as 
far as delivered—-has indicated and exhibited a logical method and order, 
that show thelectures to have been no holiday declamations or rhetorical 
effusions, but the results of study, patient observation, and well directed 
inquiries. ‘The arrangement of topics and the succession of their treat- 
ment, too, are such as to enable the attentive and intelligent hearer most 
readily to pursue and accompany the guidance of the lecturer. 

In the two lectures previously reported we have considered those quali- 
ties and features of organization and endowment, in which man and the 
animals admit of a common definition, as well as certain manifestations of 
inimal sense in which the animals claim superiority to man. We arenow 
prepared to approach the distinctive and exclusive characteristics of man, 
and the subject accordingly was stated as ‘The exclusive capacity of man 
for science and intellectual culture.’’ 

This proposition is believed to express most accurately and adequately 
the spiritual and psychological endowments which distinguish man. In 
common discourse, and even in some works of philosophical pretensions, 
it is often stated that reason is the distinctive and prerogative mark of hu- 
manity, but if we attribute to reason and its cognate reasoning the facul- 
ties and functions of deriving inferences from premises, we cannot alto- 
gether deny this power to animals. So far, for instance, as reason operates 
and is exercised in correcting and perfecting the reports of the senses we 
have satisfactory evidences for believing that its activity is common to 
man and animals. The sense of sight which primarily and spontaneously 
represents all outward ubjects, as if depicted on a large screen and all at 
the same distance from the eye, is so modified and corrected by the exer- 
cise of reason and the application thereby of the reports of feeling, that 
we’acquire the notion and appreciation of distance. It is believed to be 
established that the same process is performed in and for the animal. 

The process of comparison also—an important function and duty of the 
reasoning order of faculties—is exemplified and exhibited in many in- 
stances by the 2nimal. 

lor these considerations it is logically more correct to assume not rea- 
son merely, or reasoning as the first distinctive and exclusive attribute of 
humanity, but the capacity for science. By this phrase in this apposi- 
tion, we understand and imply the powers which look through facts to 
laws, from individuals to classes, and through effects to causes. The in- 
struments of observation are in man and the animal the same—the five 
senses—the difference is in the reading and interpretation of the observa- 
tions. 

This definition and designation of the peculiar and distinctive charac- 
teristic of humanity will be found true and generic«lly correct, as it ap- 
plies not only to cultivated and matured man, but to human infancy, as 
compared with the young of animals. No animal is found to exhibit or 
indicate any symptoms of curiosity, or of a disposition to note and ex- 
amine and distinguish objects for the mere sake of observation and know- 
ledge. The animal senses of ob:ervation and examination are limited 
generally in their range to the objects and purposes of self-preservation, 
and we find that they do not operate in the young, so far as the parental 
instinct continues to extend its nursing care. 

The young animal is mostly found to passits infancy —if we may apply 
the term analogously—in stupid indifference, or in slumber, only inter- 
rupted by the demands for nutrition. The young child, on the other 
hand, is found from the very dawn of infancy to exhibit curious and in- 
Satiable desires to explore and scrutinize all objects. 

[t is in beautiful adaptation to this proud prerogative of man, that we 
find the outer world made and arranged objectively capable of scientific ob- 
servation, as man is subjectively born thus to know it. 

Man might have had his faculties and powers adapted to scientific cog- 





nition, without finding objects on which to exercise them. There might 
| have been made, for instance, as many trees as are now known, and these 
| might have subserved all the uses and purposes of the vegetable kingdom 
without such families as the pine, the oak, & 

| Toillustrate the profound significance and value of this power, or these 
| powers of analysis, observation and classitication, which distinguish man, 
we need but refer to a savage tribe of men in the lowest 
which humanity has been found. Such a tribe at this stage will differ but 
little from a tribe of monkeys, but the powers inherent and distinctly 
pertinent to man will soon discover and apply the use of fire, and a marked 
and divergent distinction will begin. By this discovery, man becomes a 
denizen of all climes and regions—the monkeys, wanting it, are confined 
to a tropical climate. 

This one discovery, too, has opened to man the empire and resources of 
the mineral and metallic creatjon, and thus enables him to draw new in- 
struments and implements aud agencies from sources that are unnoticed 
by the brutes. 

The varied uses and contributions of glass in all forms—a corollary to 
the use of fire—were illustrated in this portion of the lecture with im- 
pressive and most significant description. 

Another vast and important province of knowledge and power opened 
to man by the capacity we have claimed as his distinctive prerogative, is 
to be found in his observation of the order of nature. Here, as in other 
cases, the brutes, so far as mere external senses are concerned, see and 
hear and feel the same things that impress and excite the senses of man, 
yet the human mind observes, and applies, and remembers, and thus 
builds up a science from outward events that occur again and again to the 
brutes without improvement or change. ‘his necessity of observation 
and scientific application in man is signally illustrated in the early origin 
and cultivation of the science of Astronomy—a science whose objects are 
at so vast a distance, and whose laws a thoughtless or casual observer 
would deem to be remote from human interests. The necessities of agri- 
culture developed this science even earlier than the wants of navigation ; 
and man had a Calendar long before an Almanac, which, indeed, is com- 
paratively a recent invention. 

Another application and development of this peculiar and prerogative 
power of man as described and detined by the lecturer, was found in the 
progressive knowledge of cause and effect. Animal senses and observa- 
tions recognize concomitants, concurrence and coincidence between events ; 
the human mind alone perceives and appreciates the relation of cause and 
effect. In distinguishing this human capacity from that limited and lower 
educability which may be found in certain animals—and has been pre- 
viously referred to as characterizing only the animals whose domestication 
is useful to man, the lecturer afforded striking proofs of logical acumen 
and cultivated observation, and of a searching analysis in his recurrence 
to the peculiar powers of man in retracing and referring to these powers, 
the different departments of the physical sciences. 

Of the psychological powers peculiar to man, and conditional to the de- 
velopment and cultivation of the sciences which distinguish and ennoble 
humanity, the instances and illustrations given by the lecturer were found 
in—the power of arresting thought, attention, reflection, introspection, 
and the appreciation of quantity in number, measure, or weight. In dis- 
cussing the concrete results of these few and apparently simple, yet com- 
prehensive powers, the lecturer reviewed, in suggestive and impressive 
sketches and oratorial limning, the vast but varied developments of sci- 
ence, and in this lecture, even more than in any previous effort, gave 
proofs and exhibitions of masterly grasp and practised power of thought, 
and of qualities and talents which combine to constitute a lecture, in the 
highest sense of the term. Charleston Courier, Jan. 20. 











A person bored by a squinting man, who persisted in asking questions 
about his broken leg, replied emphatically, ‘It is quite crooked—as you see.”’ 





BREEDING FARM IN OHIO. 
HORSES FOR SALE. 

T. JACKSON, of Flushing, L. I., has taken the farm of A. C. Jennings, Urbana, Ohio, 
e known as the Nutwood Farm, of 650 acres, with a view of breeding trotting stock, 
and giving the farmers and breeders of that part of the country an opportunity of improv- 
ing their stock of horses, he has sent out some fifteen or twenty of the very best brood 
mares, for trotters and roadsters, that could be selected throughout Long Island ; likewise 

ten stallions: among them are— 

Flying Cloud, 8 yrs. old, by old Black Hawk, dam by old Andrew Jackson. 

Tron Duke, 5 yrs. old, by Cassius M. Clay, dam by Young Cleveland Bay, out of an old 
Hamiltonian mare. 

St. Lawrence, 3 yrs. old, by old St. Lawrence, dam by old Black Hawk. 

Arabian Knight, 3 yrs. old, by Jupiter, out of an Arabian mare. 

Long Island Cloud, 2 yrs. old, by Flying Cloud, dam by Mambrino. 

Independence, 2 yrs. old, by old Vermont Black Hawk, out of Rachel, 
Narragansett pacing mare. 

Moro, l yr. old, by Napoleon, dam by old Andrew Jackson. 

Flushing Boy, lyr. old, by Flying Cloud, dam by old Abdallah. 

Nutwood, 6 months old, by Flying Cloud, out of Gazelle by trotting Belfounder. 

Pete Jones, 6 months old, by Ethan Allen, out of Rachel, she out of a fast Narragansett 
pacer. 

Such of the above stallions as are old enough for service will stand for mares on the 
farm, or in the vicinity. They are all for sale, except the old horse Flying Cloud. Flying 
Cloud’s colts are as promising for trotters and roadsters as those of any stallion that ever 
stood om Long Island. Iron Duke’s are equally promising, but are all young. 

Mr. Jackson expects to continue the same business in Ohio that he did on his farm at 
Flushing, such as breaking and training colts and horses, pricking and docking, &c. His 
son, Samuel Jackson, will continue the same branch of business on the Farm at Willow 
Glen, Flushing, L. L, likewise taking horses to board throughout the season. 

{jan16-2m*] 
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BONNIE SCOTLAND FOR SALE. 
ry.O BE SOLD BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, the celebrated horse BONNIE SCOTLAND, four 
years old, half brother to the renowned mare Blink Bonny, winner of the Derby and 
Oaks in 1857; bred by Mr. Wm. TAnson, of Spring Cottage, Malton, England. Bonnie 
Scotland is by Iago, out of Queen Mary (the dam of Blink Bonny) by Gladiator, grandam 
by Plenipotentiary (winner of the Derby in 1834), out of Myrrha by Whalcbone (winner 
of the Derby in 1810)—Gift by Young Gohanna—Sister to Grazier by Sir Peter, &c. He is 
a rich bay, stands nearly 16 hands high, clear of white, except a star in forehead, with im 
mense power and substance; free from all roaring and blemish. That he was one of the 
best horses of the day is shuwn by his performances, he having won ina canter the Liver- 
pool St. Leger, the Doncaster Stakes at Doncaster, carrying 5lbs. extra, beating Ellington 
(the winner of the Derby in 1856), and several other first class horses; also running second 
for the Great Doncaster St. Leger in 1856. Queen Mary, the dam of Bonnie Scotland, is 
also the dam of Blink Bonny, Blooming Heather, and several other celebrated winners. 
His sire, Iago, is by Don John _ winner of the Doncaster St. Leger in 1838), out of Scan- 
éal by Selim, grandam by Haphazard, &c.;so that his blood, which-(as well as being the 
most fashionabie, is remarkable for stoutness), combined with his great power and fine ac- 
tion, cannot fai! to render him invaluable as a sire of race horses. 

Bonnie Scotland ean be seen at the stable of Mr. Mites l’ Anson, opposite the Mount Plea- 
sant Cometery, Newark, N. J., where every information may be obtained; or address Mr. 
JouNn RicHARDs, at this Office. {nl4] 

STALLION FOR SALE, 

77 COL NEL, a ch. h., foaled in 1840, got by Imp. Priam, out of Imp. My Lady by 

Comus, grandam The Colonel’s dam by Delpini, out of Tipple Cyder by King Fergus, 
etc., is offered for sale, cheap for cash. ‘The Colonel made his first appearance at Baltimore 
the fall of 1843, when he received forfeit in a Sweepstakes and won the two mile purse, 
beating an excellent fleld of six. Five days after he was beaten by Fashion and Blue Dick, 
four mile heats, atCamden. The following year he won three out of eight races, running 
creditably in those he lost. In 1845, he wonall his races in the United States, when he was 
purchased by Mr. Parish, and won three out of five races in Canada; since which he has 
won several races, and is now as sound as a dellar. 

For further information apply at this Office. 


FOR SALE, 
HIRTEEN volumes of the English (New) Sporting Magazine, in good order; bound in 
cloth; embellished with steel engravings. The original price was $4 per volume. The 
above will be sold for $20. Apply at this Office. {jan2] 


FOR SALE, 
SPLENDID thoroughbred Morgan stallion, was got by the old Roylston horse, out of a 
well bred mare; he is 15 hands high, color chesnut sorrel, weight 1000ibs. For 
beauty, style, and finish, cannot be excelled by any horse living; five years old; and can 
now trot in three minutes; he is perfectly gentle and kind in harness and under the sad- 
dle. Price $1500. 
ALSO, a fine Glencoe stud colt, three years old 19th o May; is very promising as a race 
horse; a good pedigree will be given. Price $1000 
Address Box 97, Lexington, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE, 

INE VOLUMES of the ‘‘Spirit of the Times,’’ from vol. 18 to the present time—some 
bound and some unbound. Price $50. 

Apply to RICHARD HINTON, at this Office. 


MAREK MAGUIRE 
| gretcpmenine mf informs his friends and the public generally, that heis now settlet in his 
new quarters, Cayuga Hetel, McComb’s Dam Road, corner 161st-street and 8th avenue, 
where he will be happy to see them at all times. 
of the finest brands,always on hand. 
The N. Y. 
on file. 
The road has been admirably prepared by Mr. William Goodhart, to whose care and at- 
tention the friends of riding for pleasure are indebted. {jan2] 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 


HE original and genuine article for purifying the blood, ‘or scrofulous and ulcerous af- 

fections, and for all diseases in which Sarsaparilla is recommended by the Faculty. 
This valuable preparation operates simultaneously upon the Stomach, the Circulation, and 
the Bowels, and gently stimulates, while it disengages and expels from the system all that 
is irritating and prejudicial to bodily health; being purely vegetable it is perfectly harmless 
in its operation, the most delicate persons may take it at any time with perfect safety. 
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Choice Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Cigars 
Refreshments served up at all hours, at short notice. 
‘‘Sprrit oF THE Trwes,’’ ‘‘Bell’s Life in London,” and various other papers, 











Prepared ani sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton-street, New York. Sold 
also by Druggists generally. {janl6-1m] 
ASTOR HOUSE TELEGRAPH. 
FFICE right hand entrance to Exchange Room, Broadway. Morse Lines Connects 


with all stations in the United States and Canadas. A Bulletin of the latest news is 
posted in the Exchange Rooin for the tree inspection of the Public. 
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STALLIONS FOR 1858. 

| Bay~ Nolrces like the following (never « ling three lines) will be inserted during the season 

| for Five Dollars 1b th ] men whoa i heir horses in detail le amount 

fq n D init » vad 
BALROWN Im \ M lari I 

Heat K ) pris ( W f kbury 1 at 
$75 the seaso JAMES FENN 

| CHILDE HAROLD by Imp. Sovereign, out of Maria West by Ma i—at the farm of W.G 
HARDING, Belle Meade, near Nashville, Tenn. Childe Harold is the sire of Griffe Kd 


mondson, Slasher, ete. 

TOM CRIB, Jmported, by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop ef Romford’s Cob’s d am) by Count 
Porro—at the “Newburgh Paddocks,’’ Orange County, N. Y., at $30 the season, or 
$50 to insure. Payment to be made in advance in either case. 


: IMPORTED HORSE BALROWNIB. 
ALROWNIE will serve forty mares at $75 the season. Any proving not in foal will be 
served tho following season free of charge. Every care and excellent accommodation 
given to brood mares, but no responsibility assumed for loss or accidents. 

Balrownie was got by Annandale, outof Queen Mary (dam of Haricot, Blooming Heather 
Blink Bonny, etc.) by Gladiator, grandam by Plenipotentiary, outof Myrrha by Whalebone. 
Annandale was got by Touchstone, out of Rebecca (dam of Alice Hawthorne) by Lottery 
grandam by Cervantes, out of Anticipation by Beninybrough. ‘ 

Balrownie was a race horse of a superior class, running well at all distances, winner of 
the Doncaster Stakes, the Pontefract Gold Cup, and Caledonian St. Leger; isa bright bay 
15 hands 3 inches high; has a good head, jaw-bones deep and wide apart, neck long and 
well set on, shoulders muscular and of good form, chest full; is deop in the girth; has fine 
length, powerful quarters, hocks and knees well shaped and str ng; good bone and excel- 
po gg His action is lively, free, and vigorous, and dispo ition spirited and remarkably 

ocile, 

Subscriptions to the horse received by JAMES FN‘, at Spring Cottage, West Roxbury 
Mass., who will give any further information desired. [jan2} ; 


IMPORTED STALLION TOM CRIB. 
HIS fine tho: oughbred horse will stand thi: season at the “Newburgh Paddocks,” Or- 
ange county, N. Y., at $30 the season, « r $50 to insure. Payment to be made in ad- 
vance in either case. 

TOM CRIB received the highest premium for thoroughbred stallions at the late Fair of the 
American Institute, and his colts received the highest premiums at the Orange County Fair 
last October. 

Tom Crib is a dark chesnut, fifteen hands three inches high, and seventy-two inches in 
girth. He is without white, except a touch upon one heel. He is a graceful and rapid 
walker and trotter, a sure foal-getter, lengthy, of fine carriage, great muscular power, capt- 
tal constitution, excellent disposition, and of unusual beauty, for which last-mentioned 
quality and for stoutness his ancestry have been distinguished. He was bred by Sir R. W. 
Bulkely, in England, and was got by Gladiator, out of Jemima (Bishop of Romford’s Cob’s 
dam) by Count Porro, grandam Mrs. Suggs by Crispen, g. g. dam by Tottridge, g. g. g. 
dam by Sir Peter, g. g. g. g. dam by Tandem, g. g. g. g. g. dam by Herod, g. g. g. g. g. g- 
dam by Young Cade, a grandson of Godolphin Arabian. 

Sap” A circular, with a portrait of the horse, will be forwarded to all applicants who en- 
close a stamp to pay the postage thereon JOHN APPLETON, 
Newburgh, April 1, 1857. fmh281 








FOR SALE, 

HE trotting stallion JOHN ANDERSON, got by Hambletonian, out of Imp. Vestris by 

Charles XII. Has trotted in 2:39 to a wagon. The only reason for selling is the owner 

is incapable from an accident to drive. Is perfectly sound and kind. He is 15% hands 
high, color grey, a sure foal getter, and first class road horse. 

For further particulars, address the Editor of the ‘Spirit of the Times.’’ 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
WENTY- FIVE CENTS each will be given for the five last numbers of Vol. 18 (1848) of 
the “Spirit ef the Times.’’ Apply at the Office. (010) 


[mh21-tf. ] 





FOR SALE, 
BRACE OF SETTER DOGS, together or single, 24g years old, color liver and white; 
thoroughly broken, and retrievers; price $170. Apply to R. H., at this Office. 
CHATTAHOOCHEE COURSE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
SPRING MEETING. 
HE following sweepstakes have been opened by the Columbus Jockey Club, to be run 
at their next annual Spring meeting, commencing on Tuesday, March 23, 1858 :— 

No. 1. Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, Mile heats; $100 subscription, half forfeit. 

No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats; $150 subscription, half forfeit, with $160 
added by the Club. 

The above Stakes to be run on Tuesday of race week. 

No. 8. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, Two mile heats; $200 subscription, balf forfeit, with 
$200 added by the Club. This stake to be run on Friday of race week, 

Post Stake for all ages, Four mile heats; $100 subscription, p.p., with $1000 added by 
the Club. This stake to be run on Saturday of race week. 

All the above stakes to name and close on the 16th of February, 1858, and three or more 
to make a race, except in the 2 yr. old stakes. Nominations to be addressed to 

{jan23)} Cc. 8. & P. W. PRYOR. 

HANDICAP SWEEPSTAKES PETERSBURG, VA. 
HE following stake is open, to be run over the Newmarket Course, at the Spring Meet- 
ing, 1858, on the fourth day :— 

The Allen Plate, a handicap sweepstakes for all ages; subscription $125, forfeit $76, de- 
claration, if made before the Ist April, $25; value of Plate $1500; Two and a half miles; 
second horse to receive $125 out of the stakes; the winner to pay $200, to be appropriated 
toa similar plate and race for 1859. Handicappers to be appointed by the Newmarket 
Jockey Club; the weights to be announced on the 15th March; declarations and acceptances 
of the weights to be made known by Ist April. ‘To name and close on the 16th February, 
1858. Ten or more subscribers to fill the stakes. All forfeits and subscriptions added. 

Nominations and acceptances to be made to © P HARF, Petargburg, Va. (n21} 


FAIRFIELD (VA.) RACES--SPRING MEETING, 1858. 
MPAHE SPRING RACES over this Course will commence on the Ist Tuesday in May next. 
During the week the 

Doswell Stake, $1000 subscription, $250 forfeit, will be run for, which has closed with the 
following subscribers :— 

Wm. H. Gibbons, of New Jersey, names the produce of Gold Pin, by Trojan. 
Wm. H. Gibbons, of New Jersey—produce of ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, by Financier 
Hare & Watson, of Virginia—produce of Marchioness, by Revenue 

T. & T. W. Doswell, of Va.—produce of Sarah Washington, by Revenue. 

T. & T. W. Doswell, of Va.—produce of Nina, by Revenue. 

Belcher & Cabell, of Va.—produce of b. m. by Imp. Glencoe, by Childe Harold 
Belcher & Cabell, of Va.—produce of Camelita, by Imp. Glencoe 

Cheatham & Talley, of Va.—produce of Andrewetta, by Childe Harold 
Cheatham & Talley, of Va.—produce of Oratrix, by Childe Harold. 

T. W. Davidson, of Va.—produce of Nannie Bell, by Revenue. 

C. Green, of Va.—produce of b. m. by Imp. Envoy, by Imp. Glencoe 

T. B. Goldsby, of Alabama—produce of Betty Oliver, by Imp. Glencoe 

T. B. Goldsby, of Alab ima—produce of Sally Riddlesworth, by Imp. Sovereign 
T. B. Goldsby, of Alabima—produce of Boston mare out of Picayune, by Imp. Sovereign 
C. P. Coyle, of Kentuck y—produce of l'oo-Soon, by Imp Glencoe. 

C. P. Coyle, of Keatucky—produce of Blinkey, by Imp. Yorkshire 

Thos. Puryear, of South Carolina—produce of Fleur de Lis, by Imp. Glencoe 
Thos. Puryear, of S. C._—produce of Millwood, by Imp. Glencoe, 

John Campbell, of Ky.—produce of Emily Speed, by Imp. Glencoe. 

John Campbell, of Ky.—produce of Mirth, by Imp. Glencoe. 

Wm. T. Cheatham, of Tenn.—produce of Berry’s dam, by Imp. Albion. 

Wm. T. Cheatham, of Tenn.—produce of Senora Love, by Imp. Glencoe. 

P. S. Fowler, of Tenn.—produce of Princess Anne, by Epsilon. 

T. G. Moore, of Ky.—produce of Blue Bonnet, by Imp. Glencoe 

T. G. Moore, of Ky.—produce of Lady Jane, by Voucher. 

T. G. Moore, of Ky.—produce of Magnolia, by Imp. Yorkshire 

T. B. Poindexter, of Louisiana—produce of Marietta, by Imp. Glencoe. 

T. B. Poindexter, of Louisiana—produce of Sally Morgan, by Imp. Yorkshire. 

Match Race.—During the same week a Match Race, $500 a side, play or pay, one mile, 
will take place between Mr. Henry’s 2 yr. old colt by Red Eye, and Mr. Thomas. W. Dos- 
well’s 2 yr. old colt by Revenue. MILES ©, EGGLESTON, Proprietor. 

[d26—4t] 











CENTRAL COURSE, MACON, GEO. 
ITE following sweepstakes have been opened by this Club, to come off at their next an- 
nual meeting, commencing on Tuesday, the 2d ef March, 1858. 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $200 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club adding $26 
the race is run; Mile heats. To name and close by the 15th of July, 1857. This rage ® 
run on Tuesday of race week. 


No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, $250 subscription, $100 forfeit, the Club add! 00 if 
the race is run; Two mile heats. To name and close by the 15th of July, 1867 4 race 
to be run on Friday of race week. 

No. 3. Poststake for all ages, $100 subscription, p.p.; to this stake the Oh add $800 
if the race is ran; Four mile heats. Entries to be made by the 15th of 1857. This 
race to be run on Saturday of race week. 

Nominations to be made with H. T. POWELL, Proprietor, Macon, 6 [je6} 


ieclaration, the Club 
run over the Central 
u Saturday, the 27th of 


WEEPSTAKES for 3 yr. olds, $500 subscription, $250 forfeit, 8! 
adding $500 if two er more start; Two mile heus, To 
Course, Macon, Ga., under the direction of Central Jockey (iv 
February, 1858. 
1 RC. Myers names b. c. by Imp. Sovereign, dam by Paci! 

. R. C. Myers names ch. c. by Boston Junior, dam by Andr Ww. 
3. H. T. Powell names ch. f. by Tempest, dam by Imp. (/rucoe. 
4. C. A. Hamilton names ch. g. by Tempest, dam by Coc of-the-Rock. ‘ 
5. M. W. Stamper names gr. c. Doctor Ridley, by Tempest, dam by Grey Eagle 
6 
7 
8 


bo 


3. David McDaniel names br. c. by Brown Stout, out of Carolina’s dam. 
. H. C. Caffey names — by Nat Pope, dam by’Ter vest. ‘ 
vully Slow by Gano. 


ut of Castinet. 
by Albion, out of Berry’s dam by Imp. 


3. Robt. Lundy names ch. c. by Tempest, out of 
9. Thomas Taylor names ch. c. by Imp. Glencoe 
10. Charles Lewis names ch. c. Andy Johnso 
Glencoe. 5 
11. Thomas Puryear names ch. f. by Imp lencoe, out of Fleur-de-lis by Imp. Sove- 
reign. 
12. Thomas Puryear names b. c. by Im 
13. T. B. Goldsby names produce of Im: 
14. T. B. Goldsby names produce of 
Picay ane af 
The pe Shoes tries closed July 1s | 356, and can be declared off any time coe ie AN 
1857. Race vo be run during the regular anntal meeting of Central Jockey Club in Febra- 
ary, 1858. [ol3 F. A. WILCOX, Secretary Central Jockey Club. 
OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, KY. = 
HE following stakes are vffered for the Spring Meeting of the Oakland Course, Louis- 
ville, Ky. :— ‘ — 
ist’ For 3-yr. olds, Mi heats; subscription $100, half forfeit; Louisville Hotel adds $100 
if the race shall be rur._ This stake to ve run for on Tuesday of wey ry th 
Ld. Two mile heat’, $150 subscription, $50 forfeit; the _— House adds $150 if the race 
shall be run. This /ace to be run on Friday of the race week. 
The pre ne stakces.to name and close on the 16th March, 1858. 
to CHARLES CIARKE, ‘‘Louisville Courier’’ office. 
The Louisyile races are to commence on the Tuesday fo 


{jan2} 





Glencoe, out of Milweod by Imp. Monarch. 
Glencoe and Betty Oliver by Wagner. 
mp. Sovereign and a filly by Boston, grandam 





Entries to be addressed 


llowing the Lexington races. 
JOHN CAMPBELL. 





METAIRIE COURSE, NEW ORLEAN: Ss. ‘ 
HE undersigned, lessee of the well-known and popular Metairie Race Course, New Or- 
jeans, Will give liberal purses for Running, Trotting, and Pacing horses, to contend for 





—" ensuing season, from Ist November to Ist ee 1. CASBADY, Mow Orlenias 



































































































































































































Che Spirriot the Crunes. 





Feb. 6, 





JAMES M 





i ii 
U ii 
TH WAN S4 
NISH W 4. M Frankfort 
Th rte r, 184 
qT uke 0 l. s Steinberger Calinet, 1846 
" s other brands, from $9 to $150 per dozen 


J. Micuagtsen & Co., Bordeaux 
The Chateau Laffitte, 1844 
The Chateau Montrose, 1848 
The Chateau Margeaur, 1848 
And various other brands from $6 to $36 per dozen 
Also in Casks, at from $70 to $300 per 25 dozer 
He is also in receipt of 
FINE BRANDIES. 
PURE OLIVE OIL, in Cases and Cans 
WHITE WINE VINEGAR and PURE CIDER VINEGAR 
i trom New York, desirous of laying iu a stock of really 


And variou 
CLARET WINES, from 


nen residing at a distance ‘ 
fine Wines, can obtain a Circular, with a list of prices, 
New York, May, 1856. 
THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, LONDON. 


HE QUEEN’S HOTEL, Cork-street and Clifford street, New Bond-street, tor families and 
gentlemen; is admirably sitaated and adapted for the residence of those seeking econo- 





»y addressing above. 
{janl2) 








my and comfort in the most fashionable part of London. fo31} 
W. BRUNNER & CoO., 
SHOW CASE WAREROOMS, 
7 BLEEKER-Si. NEAR BROADWAY. 
DRUG STORES FITTED UP AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. jjel0 








UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
LILLYWHITE, Jr., agent for Lillywhite & Wisden. H. L. has just received a large 
H. assortment of Bats, Balls, Stumps, Fiannel for Shirting, &c., and every thing neces 
sary for the game x Vricket. Urcers immediately attended to. 
Address to H. L.,: r., New Brighton P. O., Staten Island, or Samuei Wright, Hoboken 
Cricket Ground. {apli-tf] 
CRICKET! CRICKET!! CRICKET!!! 
CRICKET AND ARCHERY IMPLEMENTS. 
F. A. BINRICHS, 150 Broadway, has just received, and keeps for sale constantly, a 
J» complete assortme f Cricket Bats, Duke’s, Dark’s, and Wickham’s Balls, Stumps, 


etc. Also fine Gentlemen and Ladies’ bows and arrows, and other articies in that line, to- 






















gether with a well assorted stock of Fancy Articles, tine Glass Ware, French Porcelaine, 
Toys, et {mh8} 


HER MAJESTY'S WINE MERCHANT, 
SPECIALLY APPOINTED SINCE 1846. 





| comfortable. 


R. JAMES MARKWELL, Senior, having retired from his many years proprietorship | 


(of one and all at the same time) of Long’s, the Grafton, and the Lon ion hotels, and 


the North and South American Coffee House and Reading-Rooms, now confines himself to | 


the Wine and Spirit, at his offices and cellars, Nos. 35 to 40 Albemarle-street and 4 Stafford- 
street. Stock of bottled wine over 6000 dozen, beside wines in wood at home and in bond; 
Sherries from 36s. per dozen and upwards; Ports from 42s.; Clarets from 42s. ; Champagnes 
from 60s.; Cogniacs from 36s. the gallon; indeed every description of wine, spirit, and liquor, 
as well as Bourbon, Monongahela Whiskey, Old Accomac Peach Brandy, Steughton Bitters, 
and Longworth’s Celebrated Dry and Sparkling Catawba 

Bankers and Reference—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., & G 

Mr. M. has several houses in the above street furnished f f those 
families and gentlemen who prefer private apartments to hotels [031] 


GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS. 
ONION & WHEELOCK 
99 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND JOBBERS 
OF GUNS, RIFLES, AND PISTOLS, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
Gun Material. Colt’s Revolvers, Allen’s Revolvers, 
Powder Flasks, Shot Pouches and Belts, Dram Flasks, 
Bowie and Sportsman’s Knives 
Percussion Caps, English, French, and 
Gun Wadding, &c., &c., 
t articles fer Sportsmen's Use, to which 





for the convenier 









nerican y 
together with a great variety the trade anu Sporte- 
men are particularly invited. 
Depot for the sale of Single 
Guns. Single and Double Pistols. 
REVOLVERS, TARGET RIFLES, ALLEN’S 
Telescope Sights, Steel, Iron, a 
Manufactured by Ailen & Wheelock, 








and Double Guns, Single and Double Rifles, e and Shot 





*ATENT BREECH-LOADING RIFLE, 
i Twist Barrels, &c., &c.. 
Armory at Worcester, Mass. 
[d12-6m } 


TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN SPORTSMEN 
HAVE RECEIVED direct a large and superior assertment of Bird Guns from Westley 
R hards ao) air s Parre by 
abe ae « ,» aor er i s 2 
ed pattern used by tl arroll Island Ducking Club, and which for range and accuracy have 
never been surpassed. Mr. Henry Wm. Herbert (Frank Forester) has purchased one o! 
the abeve Guns, and in a recent letter says :-— 

“] think very highly indeed of your guns—in fact, they are exactly what I have always 
recommended for Fow! Shooting, and have used myself, shooting with two of them in pre 


ference to a deuble b 
~t 





Shot Guns, t 












arrei 























Ellis Hollis and $ 
irge § Dixon’s Fl 
Dram LT z la@ 
The above goods are al! of I r Mm tO sports 
men as the best lot of Ba 
Every gun warranted bh r re of oharge 
exchanged, and guaranteed in price ased ina f the Easterr 
cies D. B. TR 
(augieé No. 200 Baltimore-st., Baltimore, the Sportsman’s Warehous¢ 





BALTIMORE SPORTING WAREHOUSE, 


ESTABLISHED 1843, 














nd the largest and best assortment of fine dou end sing Bir 
nthe City. Ais omplete assortment of Ririgs, Colt’s, Allen’s 
and single Prerots of all kinds; fine powder Flasks, Shot Belts 
ys. Cleansing Rods, N Wrenches, Eley’s celebrated water 
f Caps, Conc: Wads, chemically ed de. ; Wire Cartrid ; Curtiss and 
rvey’s Diamond Grain Powder. Pigous an ‘ In fact, every pertaining 
to ft the SportTsMAN out in the best manner may rely on getting a good article at 
No. 51 S. Calvert-st., and 53 Cheapside-st., f moré 
ALEXANDER McCOMAS. Maker and Importer of Guns 
N. B.—Guns, Refies, and Pistols, made or mported to order, and all Repairing done in 
the best manner aad warranted (f17]} 





LIGHT WAGONS AND CARRIAGES. 
DUSENBURY & VAN DUSER, 

137 CHRISTIE-STREET, NEAR BROOME, NEW YORK. 

M* TO ORDER, Light Wagons and Carriages, of the latest sty!es. 
the best materials and workmanship. Persons wishing a gocu article will find it te 
their advantage to give ua a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
W. F. DUSENBURY, 
WM. J. VAN DUSER. 
N. B. Painting, trimming, and repairing, in its different branches, 
and despatch, and on the mest reasonable terms 


JOSEPH H. GODWIN, 


CARRIAGE MAKER, 
NO. 114 ELIZABETH-STREET, NEW YORK 


Uy21) 





| Fe WAGONS and Carriages, of the latest and most fishionable patterns, made to or- 
warranted of the best quality in | 


der, at the shortest notice, and on reasonable terms, 
every respect. 


Also, Painting, Trimming, and Repairing, of every variety, done with neatness and des- 
h 


These who wish to purchase, or order Carriages, are respectfully invited to give me aca 
before purchasing elsewhere [010-ly*]} 


PINE CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, ETC. 
SAAC FORKS SON, Coach and Light Carriage Maker, 





stantly on hand a great variety of Carriages of all kinds, of the most fashionable pat 
terns, bi } under his personal superintepdance, in the very best manner, and of the very | 
best materials. Cerriages from his establishment are now running in England, France, 


and Canada, and throughout the United States. 


done with neatness 


116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y., has con- 


Westley Richards ; made after the celebrat | 


and warranted ef | 


Carriages will be built to order at very short notice, of any pattern, and on the most 


reasonable terms. ISAAC FORD’S SON, 116 Elizabeth-st., N. Y. City. 


‘eot-ay) 





SADDLES, HARNESS, &c. 
P. TRAINOR, 
IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER, 514 BROADWAY. 


ESPECTFULLY invites the attertion of gentlemen to his stock of superior Saddlery— 
English Saddles, Bridles, Whips, &., of the very finest quality, by the best Londen 
makers; Ladies’ Saddles and Harness, of the most elegant description, en hand, or made 


to order, and warranted of the very bect material and workmanship. 
An assortment of Patent Whaiebone ribbed and steel spring Trunks, which are unsur 
passed for lightness and durability. 
All goods sold at the lowest rates for cash 
N. B.—Marlow’s celebrated Harness Mountings, Bitts, Stirrups, &c. 


HARNESS, SADDLES, AND TRUNKS. 
LACEY & PHILLIPS, LACEY &CO., 
14 and 16 South Tth-st., Philadel Pa, 81 St. Charles-st., New Orleans, La 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLD'S FAIR, LONDON, 1881. , 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, WORLDS FA IR, NEW YORE, 1353. 


a. {ap6-ly) 





hed CONSTANTLY ON HAND the largest assortment of Harness, and Gentlemen’s and 


Ladies’ Riding saddles, and fine steel spring gole leather 


yelling Trunks, &c. 


Their Race Saddies and Trotting Harness are acknowledged to be uusurpaseed for lightness, 


Workmanship, and ¢vrability. Singeing Lamps, Trimming Shears, Combs, &c., constantly 


on hand. 

N. B. AH orders, wholesale or 
attended to and satisfaction gue-«nteed. 
they can manufacture. 


Philadelphia, April 22, 1856. {my3} 


retail, from any part of the United States, promptly 
Harness Makers cap be supplied cheaper than 





GTON 


FINE O.LORED PRINT OF LEXINGTON. from the painting of TROYE, engraved in 
) a Vv 

England. A few of these highly finighed pictures may be obtained at this office; price 
1 


$5 each. Only one hundred have ever been struck off. 








DOGS FOR SALE. 


R SALE, a lot of Dogs, consisting of Newfoundland, Mount St. Bernard, Italian Grey- 


hounds, King Charles Spanels, Alpine Mastiffs, English and Scotch Terriers, Pointers 


and Setters, together with a great variety of watch-dogs 


P. S—One pair of Newfoundland Dogs, the largest and best in the U. &., the price of which 


is $100. Apply to WM. MOO i 
° RE, 52d-street, 
@@ The Bloomingdale stages pase the house every half-hour ae fea 


CAMEO-TYPE. 
; wtur st vy by the WILLIAMSOS 


r WHIT. ‘ ? no 7 Ant 
LCOTHERS I ’ yV I t { trod ul > brought tot 
5 r ' , rfi 


‘ > I ’ h i27 
ckles show clyn 2 


NEW IMPORTATION! 


NURTIS & HARVEY’S DIAMOND GRAIN GUN ght hundred kegs Hawker’s | 

Ducking Powder, in white canisters liu Imported by W. F. Broven, for | 

sale by WM. STITT, 25 Park Row, second fleor. Also on hand the favorite Rifle Powder | 
; ' 1ug8-1m] 


i 4. ie 
‘YACHTS AND BOATS. 


ISH & MORTON, Yacht and Boat Builders, Offiee 404 Water-street, N. Y. ; Factory ou 
New York Bay, 43g miles from Jersey C A large supply of Sail, Row, Fishing, 


and Ducking Boats ; also Oars, Sculls, Booms, Sails, Spars, Flags, &c., kept constantly on 








and Brands No. 3 a1 








a. 
Yachts and Boats bought and sold on commission and taken in exchange. : 
Orders received at their Office, 404 Water-strect, N. Y. {m29] 
McILVAIN & YOUNG, 
SEEDSMEN AND FLORESTS, 7 JOHN-ST REET, 
of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. Likewise, Bramab 


AVE on hand a large quantity 
Pootra, Shanghai, and other Fancy Fowls. Birds and Bird Cages, &., & 
Auction Sales of Roses and other Flowers every day during the Spring, at 10 o’clock. 
(m18-tf} 





NASHVILLE INN. 
HE SUBSCRIBER respectfully announces to the public that this well-known Hotel, 
haying undergone thorough repair, and having beer re-furnished in every depart 
ment, he pledges himself that no effort en his part shall be wantng to make his guests 
He has reserved twelve of the best rooms in the house expressly for the ac 
commodation of transient families 
SUPPER WILL BE FURNISHED EVERY NIGHT 
ONTHE ARRIVAL OF THE CARS. 
He solicits a share of public patronage. 
Nashville, Tenn. Jan. 16, 18565. (M4) SAMUEL J. CARTER 


DOOLITTLE & PIERCE, 
fELKANAH DoouTTLs. } Isaac PIERCE. } 
LAND AGENTS, CIVIL FNGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND ARCHITECTS 
Office nearly opposite the Depot, Onarga, Ilinois. 
REFERENCES. 
| Hon. James H. Titus, New York City. 
Arad Welton, Esq., Cheshire, Conn 








R. B. Mason, Esq., Dubuque, Iowa 
Henry Farnham, Esq., C. & R. I. R. R., Chi- 


cago. | W. Doolittle, Esq., 
A. J. Galloway, Esq., Chicago. | E. A. Cornwall, Esq., *“ “8 
Hon. John Chamberlain, Iroquois Co., li- | P. V. Rogers, Cashier Bank of Utica, N. ¥ 
nois. } Hon. I. Townsend, Oneida Co., N. Y 
C. D. & G. A. Sackett, Attorneys, New York | Rey. J. W. Bradin, ‘ oe 
City. Hon. G. Towne, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
jaug8} 


E. E. Jones, Editor ‘Spirit of the Times.”’ 








BROOKLYN INFIRMARY, 

67 LIVINGSTON STREET, BETWEEN COURT AND BOERUM. | 
y ILLIAM BRETHERTON, Veterinary Surgeon, Member of the Royal College, and of the | 
London Medical Society, &., & free iseases upon scientific principles, based | 

upon twenty years practical experience, acquired in the most eminent institutions of tha | 













day. 
W. B. po ses testimonials from gentlemen nest star in the profession. 
ee ases where an opinion is given, the usual! fee will t quired {jy11)} 





SETTERS FOR SALE. 









Hats other business to atten ito, I wish to disp if the f wing Ww wu 
broke dogs :-— 
Cass, red, Irish setter. four years old—$110 
Nelly, black bitch, half Ir thr ars oli —$100. 
Jack and Dan, red, Irish dogs. by Cass, two years old—$200 
Apply to G. W. COOTER, Dog Breaker, Cle i, Ohio [017] 





POINTER DOG FOR SALE. 
FINE bred browr Pointer Dog. 3 years old, of very superior natural quali 
well broken; one of the handsomest and best d Price $75 
Apply to R. H., at this Office. 





ties and | 
gs in the country 5. i 


[n14) 


SALE, | 


sound and | 





FOR 











A BAY GELDING, 7 yrs. old, by allah, out of a thoroughbred mare 
4 kind; will show 2:50 toa wag untrained; he w sold cheat Apply at this 
Office. 119 
BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
N° 1.—Sally Morgan, foaled in 1859, by Imp. Emancipation, out of Lady Morgan, by Jot 
pt Richards. Stinted to lr lencoe 
No. 2.—Ch. f. 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Yorkshire, out of No. 1 
No. 3.—Ch. c. by bmp. Yerkshire, out «f No. t. 3 yrs. ol 
No. 4.—bay colt, by Imp. Yorkshire, ont of No. 1. one year old 
No. §5.—-. colt by Imp. Yorksh out of No. 1 4 weal g 
Saliy Morgan and Her Producs.—Sally Morgan wasa t ra nag at al! distances 
and the dam of Biueskin, by Gr Eagie, that bas rur s-fully in Carolina and Geor 
gia. 
No. 6.—Marietta, by Imp. Pri t Canary by S$ Char foaled in 1845. Stinted | 
at imp. G t \ syr 
hir t of No. ¢ yrs. ol . } 
f No. 6; 1 yr old | 
vell and Petersburg stakes, spring of 1858, 
7 18, are in training at Natchez, Mississippi ; the | 
M. Clay wil! give any infermation where they can be | 


in write to nm 





rther ulars, car ne, care of Ccppy Brows | 
ae T. B. POINDEXTER, New Orleans, La. | 
THE THOROUGHBRED STALLION UMPIRE | 


_, FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE 


™m i Ska i 








al g r pure i Devon heifers. U 
hands i: g nd has t first prem | 
f our Fairs : issed ty 
te Z ring i | 
I! av P, $10 y t t 2 
: =e get, 
| - 11 t t » f Em G . by Trustee, 
Pr ~ ‘ x Roman | Dove. His pedi- 
gre a Spir the Tin where further informa | 
tion may be Obtained, or ressing, at Lioyd’s Manor, Huntington P. O., Long Isiand 
N. ¥ an2—-it*] HENKY LLOYD. | 
GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
WILLMOTT’ S POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
oa ne ORIGINAL ENGLISH EDITION 
RINTED n superti ream tinted paper, small 4to., superbly bound cloth t edges. 
j Four Dollars, formerl|y Siz Dollars, or ia morocco, full gilt or antique, Six Dollars, for- 
merly Eight Dollars. 
THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY—Selected and Edited by the Rev. Rop’r 
Ars Wiimorr. With One Hundred Illustrations by Everett Millais, John Tenniel, F. R. 





Pickersgill, John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and William Hervey, T. Dalziel, H. Weir, N. 

Hughes, E. Duncan, J. R. Clayton, J. Godwin, J. D. Harding, G. Dodgson, T. M. Brown, W. 

| I. Leitch, E. A. Goodall, and numerous other artists. Engraved most elaborately by the 

| Brothers Dalziel. jes 
Any of the above artists, seeing the feeble and inferior copies presented to the public by 

another house, might well ex with Iago, J ; 

} ‘‘Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 

Sut he that filches from me my good name 

tobs me of that which not enriches him, 

: ’ And makes me poor indeed.’’ 

For sale, WHoLBSaLe and Retait, by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Co., and all Booksellers 

| é E. BALDWIN, Agent, 15 Beekman-street. 

| N. B. Copies of the above, carefully packed, will be sent by mail or express, on receipt 
(jan9) 








| of Four Doutakrs for the cloth copies, or Six Dortars for those in morocco. 


| L. SCOTT & CO.'S REPRINT OF THE BRITISH 
| PERIODICALS AND THE FARMER'S GUIDE, 
| 





a GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF THE LATTER PUBLICATION. 
 F SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to publish the following leading British Periodicala 
e Viz. — 


The London Quarterly (Conservative). 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig) 

The North British Review (Free Church) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great political parties of Great Britain—Whig 
Tory, and Radical—but politics forms only one feature of their character. As Organs of 
the most profound writers on Science, Literature, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as 
they ever have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being considered indispensable to 
the scholar and the professional man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
furnish a more correct and satisfactory record of the current literature of the day through- 

out the world, than can be possibly obtained from any other source ‘at 
EARLY COPIES. 
The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British publishers gives additional value to these 
Reprints, inasmuch as they can now be placed in the hauds of subscribers about as soon as 
the original editions. 


The Westminster Review jeer. 
| Blackwood’s kdinburgh Magazine (Tory) 


TERMS PER ANNUM. 


For any one of the four Reviews........ 3 | For Blackwood’s Magazine .,. $3 
For any two of the four Reviews ....... 5 | For Biackwood and three Reviews al oy 9 
For any three of the four Reviews...... 7 | For Blackwood and the four Reviews.... 10 
For all four of the Reviews............. 8 | 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
will be received at par. 


Money current in the State where ssued 


‘a J , CLUBBING 
iscount of twenty-five per cent. from the avove prices will be allowed to Civps ord 
~ . y i s i ef All ee 1 « - 
ing direct from L. Scott & Co. four or more copies of any one or more of the above wars 

Thus. Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for $9; 

four c. spies of the four Reviews and Brack wood for $30: and so on. ; “ 7 
In all th 1G Pies‘ postag. 

na e principal Cities and Towns, these works will be delivered. fra 
, 4 / ro 

When sent by mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be rut Nockey fer 

Cents a year for “Black wood,” and but Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews 
N. B. The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals above-named is about $31 per nnum 

THE FARMER'S GUIDE TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

By Henny STeruens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 1600 pages. and nu 
merous Wood and Stecl Engravings. An mais 
This is, confessedly, the most complete work on A 

his i ; em ) Agriculture ever published 

to give it a wider circulation the publishers have resolved to setues the po e a ew 

° . deg aoe FOR THE TWO VOLUMES |! 
nen gent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon the price wil! be $7. T 

other part of the Union, ¢ Canad ai wk te nee de 

ochee om A ie. m, and to Canada (post-paid), $6. gg> This work is nor the old 
Remittances for any of the above publicatic iould ¢ 

t 3 I vations should always be addressed, p 
the Publishers, LEONARD SCOTT & CO., No. 54 Gold ain, ry. , 





| entrusted to him 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS FOR COUNTRY 
GENTLEMEN, SPORTSMEN, AND THE PUBLIC GENER ALLY 
a be : a o 2 ore) economy Suited ; 


household—a manual of domestic 
bt of the Nurs ry and Sick 


tions for the managemelr 





y A ~ 
i u lnistration Of dom remedies. &c By j 
> =~ t la rtr nts Vv mS : 
Va } ( — lit irious depa tments by a committee of ladies 
bor inva ible work will be found replete with information e 


n every 


} le 
house to 


ranch of household economy, from the erection and furnishing of the 
the most ordinary culinary operation; the matter is entirely original ax 1 ge 
compiled with great pains and care. This work is also illustrated “pe cabal 
200 finely finished engravings and diagrams. A most copious index ‘and tabl 7 
contents has also been added. Price, strongly half bound in leather = 
A companion to the above :— steeccccees $3 
Stonehenge. Manual of Rural Sports, comprising Shooting, Hunting, Coursj i 
¢ : » ? ’ , 9 in zh. 
ing, Hawking, Racing, Boating, Pedestrianism, Cricket, and various rural‘ Seon 
and Amusements. Illustrated by numerous engravings on wood by Dalziel ina 
Hodgkin, from Drawings by Wells, Harvey, and Hind. Small 8vo., half boume 
xvery Boy’s Book. A complete Encyclopedia of Sports and Amusements, Intended a 
to afford Recreation and Instruction to Boys in their leisure hours; with upw ‘ 
of 600 Illustrations; full calf, 8vo., cloth ......... reer 046068 : Pree 
fhe National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge; founded on the Penny ’ Crcicandin, 
Ms : : ch , 
brought down to the present time; being an alphabetical reference hee ronan 
ject of human enquiry, embracing Ancient and Modern History, Biograph Geo. 
graphy, +s Economy, Philosophy, Physical Science, Chemistry Arts. u 
‘actares, &c. Complete in 12 vols., dudecimo, cloth, $14, or h f " 
Russia... coccecce EMT: FMD TITRA: ai aud alt ret aad 
The same; 12 vols. bound in 6, half calf or half Russia,,... .... olan eked ee : a 
A New Illustrated Shakspeare. Edited by H. Staunton; Illustrated by J + Apa 
sey s (i) 
Publishing in monthly parts, each part containing 4s pages, or ope Pap ret. 
Great Dramatist; illustrated with 20 engravings; to be completed in 49 
Price per part... SSE OEDEESO CODE SOCCER ES 6064 666050 Sesesees ata thy ten 
For sale by G. ROWTLEDGE & CO., 18 Beekman-street, and ali Booksellers" 5 
E. BALDWIN 
Any Books sent pos 


Agent. 
© paid 
[fel4] 


ADAMS & CO’S NEW ORLEANS AND ILE 
moaese wee % EXPRESS OFFICES: MOB 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ; 72 CAMP-ST., NEW ORLEANS: AN 
AND DAUPHIN-STS,, MOBILE, ALA’ > CORNER OF Royar, 
E shall despatch Expresses to New Orleans and Mobile. wi . 
Gold Dust, Jewelry, and Valuable J’arcels. ©, with Freight, Trunks, Specie, 
, Noles, and s collected fer two per cent., and re 
eematis, Notes, anct Bills collected for two per cent., and returns promptly made in banks. 
Insurance effected on freight for any amount, great or small 
included in charges to be collected on delivery. ‘ 
New York aad New Orleans Custom House business attended to for a moderate charge 
paer ADAMS & CO., 59 Broadway. 
AGENCY IN WASHINGTON city” “’” 
OPPOSITE THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
HE SUBSCRIBER, the Mayor of Georgetown, D. C., for the last twel " , ' 
services to the public in prosecuting claims before Congress or the Executive Depa 


Catalogues of our Publications can be procu ed as above. 
a receipt of the advertised price. 





if desired, and premium 


} ment. 


He will also give prompt attention to any business of a kindred character i 
; \ ‘ w 
When necessary, he will be aided by friends of influence pre ime Ag 
man of great legal ability. HENRY ADDISON Bente. 
Washington, D. C., Ist fa 
References. —Hon. Jesse 1). Bright, of Indiana ; Hon. William H.'Seward ot Now Ye 
William W. Corcoran, Esq.; and Hon. W. W. Seaton, of Washington, D. C. ‘ Liy35} 


: _ PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
The Rehearsals of the Philharmonic Society will take place at the Academy of Music 


on the iouowing 








days i— 
Tenth : February 6th, 
Eleventh February 20th, ‘‘ 
Twelfth March 6th, at 10 A. M. 
EMPIRE HALL, 596 BROADWAY. 
N MONDAY, Oct. 19, and during the week, at 8 o’clock, and Wednesday and Saturda 
ulternoons, at 3 o'clock, Grand Original Series of PAINTINGS, illustrative of , 


DR. KANE’S ARCTIC VOYAQES, 


(jand} 





Produced from Private Drawings and Sketches, furnished by Dr. Kane and Officers, vividly 
| portraying 


THE SUSLIME YET AWFUL GKANDEUR OF THE POLAR REGIONS 
With a desc riptiod by ’ 
Mr. WILLIAM MORTON, 
Who won for himself an enviable reputation through his devoted attachment to Dr. Kane 
3 aiso for DelIng 
THE DISCOVERER OF THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 

Several of the most interesting relics of this ever memorable Expedition will be exhibit. 
ed, among 4 hich is the celebrated Dog ETAH, the only survivor of more than two hundred 
sed turing eel ator a devs te ay oe FLAG, carried farther north and farther 
south than any other flag in the world; Dr. Kane's Arctic Dresses, Rifle, Kayak S °) ’ 
n * the Faith, Soupenie to Mr. Morton, ete. —— —— 
Doors epen at 7 o'clock, to commence at 8. 

Wedn 


Admission 25 cents. 


GEORGE CHRISTY AND WOOD'S MINSTRELS, 
Nos. 401 AND 563 BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE-ST. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
Sb ntertainments offered by these celebrated companies of Musicians and Ethioplat 
Deline ot be equalled by any other in the United States. See programme 
5 +g—Concert commences at 74g o’clock. Admission 25cents. The publicae 
informed that the Afternoon Concerts are discontinued. je 


PITTSBURGH AND CLEVELAND THEATRES. 
PITTSBURGH THEATRE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 





sday and Saturday afternoons at 2, to commence at 3 


Children half price. 


(o24-tf} 


















FOSTER’S VARIETIES, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
B TH these first class Theatres are now open for the season, with excellent companies 
Stars, desirous of engagements, will please address 
(s2] JOS. C. FOSTER, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OUR AGENTS. 
We beg to inform our subscribers that Messrs. JAMES and their Agents are fully au 
| thorized to receive all monies due for the “Spirit of the Times” and the “Turf Register.” 
Mr. Cc. W . No. 1 Harrison-street, Cincinnati, Ohio, is our General Travelling 
Agent for th: n States and Texas, assisted by H. J. Thomas, Wm. H. Thomas, Thos 
M. Jam Dr. A. L. ¢ 1, George M und Richard Leeke. Each of the above gentle: 
| men has a certificate from the Mayor of Cincinnati, with the seal of the City, describing 
their pers 
Mr. HENRY M. LEWIS, of Montgomery, Ala., is our General Travelling Agent for the 


ind Teunessee, assisted by C. F. Lewis, James O. Lewis, and Samuel D 


States of Alabama 
Lewis. 

Mr. ISRAEL FE. JAMES, No. 182 South Tenth-street, Philadelphia, is our General Travel 
ling Agent, assisted by James Deering, John Collins, J. Hammitt, Edmund W. Wiley, Jobt 
K. Deering, E. A. Evans, R. 8. James, T. Ashman, P. A. Davis, and R. T. Roberds. 

RICHARDSON & Co., of the News Office, Galveston, are our authorised agents for Tex# 

AGENT FOR CALIFORNIA—J. J. LECOUNT, BOOKSELLER and Newspaper Agent, S# 
Francisco, is duly authorized to receive subscriptions for the New York “Spirit of tht 
Times.’’ Single numbers may also be obtained from him. 

Mr. WILLIAM HEARN is appointed our agent for New York City and vicinity. 

S@ Receipts from either of the above will be good, 

R@ A\l letters relating to the business of the Office, to be directed to 

JOHN RICHARDS, Proprietor and Publisher. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


TO 





A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


WILL ENTITLE A SUBSCRIBER TO THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR, AND 
COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINQOS, 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the “‘Napoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle AUGUSTA, the celebrated Danseuse, in the Character of “‘La Sylphide.’ 


A 


RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMSE, MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, — FASHION. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 
A CHRONICLE OF 
THE TURF, AGRICULTURE, FIELD SPORTS, LITERATURE, AND THE STAGE, 





EMBELLISHED W'iH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT NO. 253 BROADWA 


JOHN RICHARDS, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER. 
EDWARD E. JONES, EDITOR. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


y, ¥. ! 


w 
For an advertisement not exceeding ten lines—One insertion....~.«++*5*""" ee 
Do. do. do. Three mouths....6+--++*" vee 0.00 
Do. do. do. Six months......eeee 008" ant, 
Do. do. do. One year....- 
Longer ones inserted at proportionate prices. 
Extra copies of the Evckavines to be had at One Dollar cach 
Lottora refatiog t* the business of the Office, to be addressed to - 
a3 itr ale, 





{my9! 


JOUN RICHARDS, Proprietor ant Vablisher, 



































































